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LATEST INFORMATION ON THE 
TARIFF AND CONDITIONS IN 


CHINA 


HIS week The Review is distributing to its 

i subscribers, a special illustrated edition of 
some 120 pages devoted entirely to the problem 

of the Special Tariff Conference and to financial and 
economic conditions throughout China. This edition 
represents a considerable amount of work running 
over several months and the finished product justifies 
the effort, for in its pages are to be founrrd articles 
contributed by Chinese and foreigners in all parts of 
the country, men familiar with their territories and 
the particular problem under consideration. The 


following list of articles is reproduced from the table 
of contents: 


China’s Innate Reasonableness...........Editorial 
Why Not Call a Conference of Militarists? 


What China Expects To Get From Tariff Autonomy 
By Dr. C. Wang 

Complex Problems Confront Tariff Conference 
By Charles Dailey 

China’s Finances Under Republican Regime 

Why Foreigners Are Necessary tothe Administra- 
tion of the Chinese Maritime Customs By C. A. Berthason 

Some of the Reasons for China’s Unstable Currency 
By &. Kann 

Abolition of Likin Should Procede Tariff Autonomy 
By H, E. Woo Ding-Chang 

Future Construction Prospects on Chinese Railways 
By John Earl Baker 

Chinese Banks Should Hold Customs Deposits 
By Tinghseng Sheufu Wes 

Conditions in Central China Are Disappointing 
By Peter Jowe 

Chinese In Canton Take Steps to Rival Hongkong 
As South China Seaport By Hin W ong 

Tsingtao After Two and One Half Years of Chinese 
Rule By J. J. Heerin 

Wusih, The Pittsburg of China’By P. ¥Y. Tang 

The Ports of Manchuria By Philip Kerby 

The Old Traditional Hofei District Has Aspirations 
of Greatness By Ray L, Six 

Natural Resources and Plentiful Crops Favor Hunan 
Province By Dr. J. H. Foster 

Honan Province. Abundant In Resources, Awaits 
Development 2y H. L. Hargrove 

Chang Tso-lin and Fengtien Party Rule Shantung 
With Powerful Military Grip By George Alston 

Shantung Governor Says Queues and Bound Feet 
Must Go By Perry O. Hansen 

Fortune Smiles Qn Chekiang Province Despite Wars 
and Bandits and Politics By Eugene VO, Turners 

Treaties Relatiag to China’s Customs Tariff 

Present Situation In Shensi Province Unfavorable 
By Y.H. Rengow 

Conditions In Fukien Province Described As “Con- 
fusing” By B, Cole 

Marshal Feng’s: Improvements in Northwest Place 
Heavy Tax Burden on People ‘ 

Weihsien District, Shantung, Shows Promise of 
Industrial Activity By 4.L.Carsow 

Deplorable Conditions In Chunking AreaChinese 
Merchants Seek Foreign Settlement 
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Economical, Political and Educational Conditions In 
Eastern Chihli Pronounced Favorable By Mark WW’. Brown 


Adverse Conditions Cause Slump In Chunking’s 
Trade By Stanicy E. Annis 


Soochow City Presents Typical Example of Chinese 
Municipal Administration By H, P. Ramsey 
Regular subscribers of the Review are entitled 
to copies of this Special Tariff Conference number 
without extra charge, but in case additional copies 
are desired, they may be obtained from the office of 
the Review at the rate of $1 a copy. 


THE PREDICAMENT OF THE 
DOCTORS 


HE disciples of Asclepius in China apparently 
j are in for an interesting experience in case 
the radicals have their way in respect to the 
abolition of extraterritoriality. We base this state- 
ment upon the experiences of a German physician 
and surgeon in one of the Chinese cities near 
Shanghai. In this case, the physician, a man of 
considerable skill and training was employed as a 
teacher in a provincial medical school and hospital. 
A few months ago a patient was brought to the 
doctor for the purpose having an operation perform- 
ed for harelip, a not infrequent deformity of the 
upper-lip usually not difficult of correction. The 
German doctor administered a local anesthetic in 
accordance with usual practice, but for some reason, 
due probably a constitutional weakness, the patient 
died elvfier before or soon after the operation. 
Immediately charges were brought against the 
German doctor, the Chinese attendants and doctors 
at the hospital taking sides with the family of the 
deceased in urging legal action and finding fault 
with the methods used by the German doctor in 
connection with the operation. Complete details 
regarding the case are not known, but according to 
the report, the doctor was arrested and brought 
before a Chinese court, where after considerable 
delay and embarassment, he was privately informed 
that the case would be dismissed if the doctor would 
pay over to the family of the deceased the sum of 
$150. This the doctor properly refused to do, so 
that after further delay and uncertainty, he was 
again hailed before a Chinese court ard told that he 
could get of by paying $3,000. By this time the 
affair had attracted so much attention that another 
foreigner, an American missionary, become interested 
in the predicament of the German doctor and in- 
terceded with some of the “higher-up” Chinese 
officials, calling their attention to the adverse effect 
‘-which an incident of this kind might have in respect 
to the investigation of extraterritoriality. The 
action against the German physician has been stopp- 
ed, but according to latest reports, he has not had any 
success in his attempt to induce the Chinese Court to 
clear up the charges against him. 


I, THOUGH the Germans have given no pub- 
A licity to this case or to another one of a 
similar character which occurred in Tientsin 

two or three years ago, there apparently is no 
questioning the predicament of the German doctors 
in China who are trying to re-establish themselves in 
the extensive practice which they enjoyed in China 
prior to the World War. Although western medical 
science has been known in ‘China for more than a 
century and there are at the present time probably 
two dozen schools teaching medicine along modern 
lines, Chinese ideas concerning the responsibility of 
the doctor, are, still most mediaeval and primitive, or 
at least we would so judge fron the case referred to 
in the foregoing. In the West there has been 
developed a more or less complete medical juris- 
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prudence, which clearly defines the legal rights of the 
medical profession in its relations to society and as 
a result of which the practicing physician is protected 
in his profession. China apparently has a long way 
to go in this respect and in view of the imminent 
changes about to take place in the status of extrater- 
ritoriality, it would seem that the medical societies 
would do well to investigate this phase of their 
future activities in China, otherwise the practice of 
western medicine in China in the future may become 
a most precarious occupation. 


F interest in connection with the foregoing dis- 
QO cussion pertaining to the predicament of the 
German doctors is the following from a recent 

issue of the Living Age, Boston: 


Hitherto, most foreigners in China have been under 
the jurisdiction of tribunals of their own or of mixed 
European nationality, and have possessed the privilege 
of having their legal disputes decided—and their offenses 
punished—according to the canons of Western law. If 
extraterritoriality is relinquished, as it promises to be in 
the near future, foreigners will be subject thereafter to 
the Chinese law and to Chinese courts. It is significant 
that at the Conference upon China at Baltimore last 
September missionaries and social workers who reside in 
the interior of China and have to do only with Chinese 
favored the abolition of extraterritoriality, while repre- 
sentatives of business men residing in the treaty ports 
were its strong defenders. 

For some time now two European nationalities well 
represented in China have not enjoyed the right of 
extraterritoriality. These are the Russians and the 
Germans. The former occupy a rather exceptional 
position on account of the peculiar relations of the Soviet 
Government with China, The situation of the Germans, 
however, resembles that which other Europeans and 
Americans will occupy when China acquires jurisdiction 
over all aliens in her territories. A correspondent of the 
Japan Weekly Chronicle recently interviewed a number 
of Germans in the treaty ports for the purpose of finding 
out what their experience had been. One said: ‘It is a 
case of appendicitis. We Germans have had our opera- 
tion, and we are feeling very nicely after it. We hope the 
others will feel equally well when thev have had theirs.’ 
He added that he had heard no serious complaints from 
his countrymen of hardship or injustice suffered under 
Chinese law. Chinese judicial procedure seemed queer, 
but the judgments were just. There had been no in- 
stances of unfair treatment. Chinese judges had given 
great care and consideration to all cases and had been 
as judicial in their decisions as judges of any other 
country. As illustrating the curious legal ideas that 
crop out in native tribunals, in an action brought against 
two German doctors in Tientsin by a Chinese because 
his wife had died in their hospital, the doctors claimed the 
right to call expert witnesses to show that their treat- 
ment had been correct. The judge thought this un- 
necessary. Heargued: ‘You are rich men. This is a 
poor men, and he has lost his wife. Wouldn't it be the 
right thing for youto pay him something?’ There was 
no ill will, only a different way of looking at things, and 
in the end the court was persuaded to hear expert 
evidence. Chinese judges are always eager to,find a com- 
promise instead of applying the strict letter of the 
law. Mostof the Germans interviewed believed that 

their trade in China and their relations with the people © 
generally had profited by the abandonment of extra- 
territoriality ; but a few distrusted the Chinese courts in 
civil cases. 
2ussians, especially in Harbin, appear to have suffer- 
ed under Chinese jurisdiction. This may be due partly 
to the fact that they are ex-supporters of the Tsar, and 
that the representatives of the Soviet government at 
Peking consequently display no disposition to give them 
the usual diplomatic protection—may, indeed, throw 
their intluence in the opposite direction. 

The foreign-language press of China, which is for 
the most part hostile to the proposed changes, cites in- 
stances of the capriciousness and venality of Chinese 
judges, especially of the difficulty that foreigners have 
experienced in getting justice in suits brought against 
men of high position and influence. Of course such 
evils are not confined to China, and the average China- 
man suffers as much from them as does the alien, 
Personal liberty, security for life and property, and im- 
munity from torture, official oppression, corruption, and 
injustice, are as important for the Chinese as for the 
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strangers within their gate. They may get these 
blessings the sooner if foreigners in China are put in 
the same box with themselves. It is argued in some 
quarters that international cases should come before in- 
ternational courts as a matter of general principle, and 
tha} if this practice were once established in the Orient 
it might gradually,extend to the rest of the world. 


RUSSIANS NOW FIGHTING ON 
BOTH SIDES 


HE recent announcement of the Chairman of 
the Shanghai Municipal Council that there are 
more than 2,000 indigent Russians in Shanghai 

of which number some 400 are sleeping in the parks, 
on jetties and door-steps and that the charitable 
facilities of local hospitals are unable to handle the 
problem, serves again to bring prominently to atten- 
tion the matter of the Russians in China. Although 
several years have now elapsed since the Russian 
revolution, the stream of Russian refugees flowing 
into China seems never to dry up. According to the 
last issue of the China Year Book, the number of 
Russians in China is placed at about 90,C00, but this 
can be nothing more than a rough estimate for 
practically every train and boat brings in a new 
supply. ‘ The number in Shanghai has been estimated 
at 10,000 and how they are able to eke out a living is 
beyond the imagination. They are to be found living 
in Chinese hovels in back streets and alleyways 
crowded together in unsanitary surroundings under 
conditions most revolting. Hundreds of course have 
found a way of earning a living, and, interesting xo 
note, of competing with the Chinese for we find them 
peddling on the streets and in the villages and alcng 
the country roads. We find dozens of little shops 
which seem to be able to subsist in competition with 
the Chinese shop-keepers and in the cabarets are to 
be found the women entertainers and on the streets 
and in the public parks in the evenings are to be 
found another class of Russian women. 


YEAR ago the Chinese, and outside world as 
A well was startled to learn that Chang Tso- 
lin, the Manchurian dictator had, enlisted a 
Russian regiment and had sent it down the railroad to 
capture Shanghai—which job was accomplished in a 
thoroughly efficient manner. Then we have had 
information regarding the employment of Russian 
“reds” by the Canton government. Now, of con- 
siderably more interest is the information that the 
Chinese military forces in opposition to the Central 
government, are also recruiting Russians for military 
service, supposedly for service in counteracting the 
Russian ‘‘whites’” in the employ of Marshal Chang 
Tso-lin and his subordinates. Thus has China her 
own special Russian probiem and the question is, 
where is it allto end? When Marshal Chang Tso- 
lin suddenly decided to withdraw his troops from 
the Shanghai district a few weeks ago it was com- 
monly reported that the real reason was a Soviet 
threat against his rear in Manchuria. The truth of 
this is not known, but it is known that the Christian 
General has been receiving material assistance from 
the Soviet since he established himself in Kalgan on 
the border of Mongolia. Members of the Roy 
Chapman Andrews geological expedition into Mon- 
olia reported several weeks ago that the Christian 
eneral was importing arms from Russia by means 
of the motor route across Mongolia. There is no 
ee the “return” of Russia to the Far East. 
hey are here by the thousands, fighting on both sides 
of the Chinese controversy and the foreign 
settlements are supporting the refugees who seem to 
keep on coming to China despite Soviet propaganda 
regarding imdroved conpitions in their home land. 
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The Public Library in 
China* 


BY DR. ARTHUR B, BOSTWICK 


CAME to China with certain preconceived ideas, as most 
| people do, and I now find that about the time I leave 
~ the shores of China, I shall be about ready to make my 
trip ; the trip, in other words, has been a preparation for me 
to make my tripto China. 1 came here with certain pre- 
conceived ideas about the general opinion of persons on 
libraries, and it wasn’t for some little time that 1 realized 
that the people whom I thought would be in favor of free 
libraries and believe in them had to be convinced, and that 
those were the things that people did not take for granted; 
that they were the cruxes of the question and that I had to 
tell these ideas that have been so long accepted in the United 
States that we don’t think of them in that light at all. But 
not so here, and I am forced to go back in my memory 50 
years inthe United States to realize that they had not then 
gone into the function of the public library, and it was 
necessary to tell the idea to the people of the United States, 
not by logic, not by convincing them; not by talk, but by 
actually showing them what can be done by having the 
institution. The arguments are justas good now and just 
as valid now as they were 50 years ago. é 
It has been shown by practice what value institutions 
of that nature are to the body politic. The people believe 
in them now and are willing to pay a high price for them. 
A library costs anywhere from half a million to a million 
or more,—in New York, several millions; nobody objects 
and everybody considers it a perfectly legitimate ex pendi- 
ture; but I submit that these arguments are not going to 
help me with you much, because it is the type of man I am 
talking to tonight who is most doubtful of the success of a 
venture of this kind in China. The students believe what I 
believe, but the average man, the average man in business, is 
a little bit doubtful. “You can do it in the United States, 
but you can’t do it in China.” It seems to me that the 
Chinese psychology has been too much exploited of late. 
One would think that the Chinese mind is different from the 
ordinary person. It seems to me that human nature is pretty 
nearly the same the world over, and if given the same 
conditions, the same results will follow. 


Chine Not Totally Different 


Given the same set of conditions, the same thought to 
act on their minds and maybe a little the same treatment, in 
two communities, even though as different as America and 
China, I think the result would be about the same. And 
when people tell me: “You can do it inthe United States, 
but you can’t do it in China,’’ I am inclined to smile, because 
I used to hear that argument inthe United States when we 
first began those radical innovations, so called “libraries.” 
Our American Library Association to a man almost was 
against them, and if it had not been for these radicals insist- 
ing on trying out an experiment in their own way, we should 
not have the American library today. Free access to shelves 
had been a great success in Philadelphia. “Perhaps you can 
do itin Philadelphia, but you can’t do it in New York.”’ 
“You can do it in New York, but you can’t do in San 
Francisco’’—until it would spread overthe United States— 
and then they said: ‘You can do it in the United States, but 
you can't do it in England and in France.” We are doing 
it in France now; the French are greatly interested in it. 
Our association has established branches all over the 
country, and they have so many applicants for membership 
that they can’t take them all in—they have a couple of 
hundred who are demanding admission. The fact is that 
what you can doin one town, you can do anywhere in the 
world, provided you want to do it. If you want to doa 
thing, you will have it. 

The effect of educating the masses on popular govern- 
ment has been insisted upon, of course, time and time again. 
Personally, I believe that most governments are popular in 
the last resort. I don’t believe any form of government can 
long survive without the consent of the people. The despot 
has that consent while be reigns, and as soon as that consent 
is withheld, then he goes. The only question is: exactly 
how far shall the people take part in the government, and 
how intimately shall they interfere in its details? If they 
are to take a very intimate part in the government, of course 
they must be educated for that part. Now it is a very 
curious thing, and | am no insisting that there is any relation 
to cause and efiect at all, that in the fifty years in which we 


*An address delivered before the Chinese Social and 
Political Science Association, Peking. 
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have established these popular libraries in the United States 
and the habit of reading has increased enormously 
among the ordinary run of men in the street during those 
fifty years, some remarkable increases in democracy have 
taken place in the United States. You will hear people say 
there is no democracy in the United States, but the United 
States is very much more democratic now than when I was 
a boy. Look at the very large increase in the sheets in 
voting. Thelast time I voted in St. Louis, I had a ballot 
about that square (indicating), where not only the candidates 
were to be voted for, but 30 or 40 measures were to be voted 
on, because we have there the initiative and referendum, and 
I was for the moment a legislator, and every man woman in 


that was for that time a legislator and voted “Yes” and “No” 
at the polls. 


Then there is the argument that people vote and pay no 
attention to how they vote; perhaps in some cases that is so, 
but on the whole, these measures;are voted for with a certain 
degree of intelligence; whether you approve of the result or 
not is beside the question. At a municipal election in the 
City of St. Louis, one of the items to be voted on was an 
appropriation of three or four million dollars for the build- 
ing of an armory in St. Louis; the people did not want to 
armory for soldiers. They voted it down, and that was the 
end of it. When 1 was a boy, that was impossible. There 
was no initiative and referendum in the United States, and 
if the people at the head of the city government had wanted 
to build an armory for the national guard, nobody could 
have stopped them, and they would have voted the three or 
four millions and put up the building. You may think it 
foolish, or you may not; you may like it or you may not; 
that idea is very widely spread now in the United States and 
it is Very common to find anywhere from 10 to 25 measvres 
that are to be voted on by the people “Yes’’ or “No”. Just 
as soon as every person is constituted a legislator, you have 
got to see that he is educated. If you adopt an institution 
that educates your masses, gives everybody an opportunity to 
read pro and com on every question that confronts them, the 
result will be that they will want to vote on all of these 
things and they will vote. But, as I say, it is a very interest- 
ing fact that in the fifty years that we have had free libraries 
(I am Sorry we are still calling it “library’’), there has been 
an increase in education ; there has been an enormous increase 
in reading; there is no doubt about that. We have helped 
the publishing business as nothing else could possibly have 
done. Once in a while a publisher comes out witha plea 
that we are hurting his business; that instead of buying 
books, a man goes to a public library instead, and takes it 
out for nothing. That is ridiculous. The people get into 
the reading habit by using public libraries and they want to 


own books, and they de buy books in the United States to an 
enormous degree. 


The public library that we have in the United States 
(some of you know it so well that it seems unnecessary to 
explain it to you) is a great deal besides a library. It was 
my pleasure once to plan a large number of branch libraries 
for the City of New York, and architects were employed to 
make the plans for us. Usually an architect is from 100 to 
1000 years behind the times. He wants to build a Greek 
temple instead of something utilitarian. These architects 
did not understand what we wanted to build, but they were 
a little more sensible than most: they wanted to talk it over, 
and in talking it over to one of them,I explained what we 
wanted todo in this building,and having intelligence, he 
said: “Why these buildings we are going to put up, are not 
going to be libraries at all! They are going to be Community 
Reading Clubs!” And of course he was exactly right. They 
are clubs in almost every sense of the word. Itis unfor- 
tunate that they are called “libraries”. Words have a way of 
changing their significance, and it is very interesting to 
watch the change in the form of a word from generation to 
generation. It is still more interesting to watch the change 
of meanings. Some have changed absolutely in the course 
of centuries and some have not changed at all. A man is the 
same thing today as in the time of Homer, but a house or a 
ship are two entirely different things; they are not the same 
as in the time of Homer, and if we still call them a house 
and a ship, it is because we have continued to use word with 
an entire change in meaning. The same thing is trueof a 
library. The library has changed just as much in American 
development as a house or a ship could have done since the 
time of Homer. 


What then is the essential principle on which American 
libraries differentiate themselves from libraries in other 
countries ? 


The Browsing Habit 


In the first place; it is a tax-supported institution. In 
the second place: the man who goes to it, goes to the shelves 
in a great number of cases and treats the shelves as he would 
treat the shelves of his own library. It is not infrequent for 
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a man to go into one of our public libraries and browse 
around among the shelves for many hours, of which no 
record is made; and so when we say we have circulated in 
the St. Louis Library two anda half million books, and in 
a large city like New York eight million, that does not take 
into account the enormous amount of use of which we can 
have no record. 


Think of the inspiration a person gets by having direct 
contact as he can have in no other way, except by having a 
large private collection, which very few people can afford. 
“Free access to shelves” is what we call that, and it has been 
known in the United States in the large cities only fifty 
years. 


In the third place: aman who wants to read a book at 
home, must have the privilege of doing so. Of course if you 
are carrying on research and must 20 or 30 research books 
at your disposal, you cannot do that; but if you want a book 
to read, novel or history, etc, there is no place to read it like 
home. At home you can pick up the book when you like and 
certainly where you like, and if you want to read a passage 
aloud to your wife and children, you can do it. In other 
words, there is nothing like freedom that those two things 
give you: free access and home use. There are a whole 
number of things beside that. 


Creating Interest in Books 


We have a score or more of branch libraries, each of 
which is independent so far as its book stock and library 
are concerned. We have, I think, about 200 libraries in 
commercial and industrial houses and clubs where men 
come, which shows that we believe in taking the book as 
closely as possible tothe man and not the man to the book. 
We consider ourselves responsible for the circulation of the 
book. One would think that about all that could be expected 
of us would be to offer the book to be taken home to read; 
notso, weconsider that our duty goes further than that. 
We consider the librarian is not doing good business if the 
people in his town are not reading; that itis his business to 
get them toread. A library cannot force people to read, so 
the only thing to do is to lure people in to read. There is 
no person that cannot be made to enjoy reading if you go 
about it in the right way. No person in the world is devoid 
of interest on some Subject—if so, he is an idiot; and we 
have found that the only trouble is to make the contact. 
Group action is a good way. We are offering our libraries 
to hundreds of these groups for meeting places. In my own 
library, we have about fifteen rooms for that purpose and 
we have 400 meetings during the year. We offer the rooms 
tO any organization who wants to use them for social, 
political, religious, for popular discussions, for anything and 
everything. Wemake only tworules: you must not make 
money out of this; you must rot take up a collection and not 
charge at the door; and you must keep order. If these rules 
are adhered to, they can advocate anything they want; it 
doesn’t make any difference what. Behave yourselves and 
open your meetings to the public: that is all we ask. 


There may be people who think weare going a little 
far, but after it is investigated, itturns out that it is the best 
thing. One librarian who was asked if he could do a certain 
thing said: “Well, I am going ahead until somebody stops 
me.” And I think that is a good policy. The libraries have 
done all kinds of things which, if they had gone to a lawyer 
and said: “Isthis within the purveiw of the act creating 
this institution?” the lawyer would have probably answered : 
“Well, I don’t know; it does not say anything about this in 
the act that establishes this library. I think you better not 
do it.” We have gone ahead and nobody has stopped us. 


Free access and home use! The privilege of going to the 
the shelves and the privilege of taking books home! I have 
not found any such library in China. There are a good 
many free access libraries in China, which give access only 
to their members, but that is not exactly the same thing. 
There is a very fine little lifrary in Hongkong—it has only 
30)0 volumes—run in connection with the playground which, 
by the way, is one of the most up-to-date playgrounds in the 
world. It is a little community building, with 3000 volumes, 
which comes pretty close to an American library, but not 
quite, because they don’t allow home use. 


People ask me: “You lose a good many books, don’t © 


your” Yes, we do lose lots of books; thieves exist every- 
where and, just as soon as certain privileges are given there 
are those who take advantage of them, but that is no reason 


for withholding the books from the righteous. We try to | 


get hold of the thieves, and if wedo get them, we try to 
punish them as severely as we can. We cannot shut our 
libraries to the public on account of thieves, any more than 
you can shut your parks. That is the attitude that we take 
in regard to that. 


Then people ask: “The library costs a great deal of 
money, doesn’t it?” Yes, it does, in the lump. We have 
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a library in a city of 800,000 and it costs the city about 

0,000 a year, but that is only 50 cents per inhabitant. 
Fifty cents per inhabitant per year! It is the cheapest 
service offered by any institution in the United States that 
Iknow of, or anywhere else; and the people who say you 
can do it in the United States, but you can’t do it in China, 
ey make me smile. You can do it anywhere if you want 


Chine’s Books and Reading Public 


A professor, whom I met since my arrival in China, 
said: “There are two thinks which would prevent the free 
public library from becoming a success in China: first, China 
hasn't the kind of book to start public circulating libraries ; 
second, China hasn’t the readers.” If I had _ not been to 
China, I would have thought it to be the case. He has been 
in China a great many years andI have only been herea 
month, but it has been my priyilege to visit towns which 
probably he has not visited and schools in different parts of 
the couutry, and 1 make bold to say 1 know more about it 
than he does. Iam surehe is wrong in both instances. 
know it has the books, because I have been all over the 
Commercial Press in Shanghai which, as you know, is an 
institution covering 20 acres and working its presses over- 
time, and publishing thousands of books every year, and 
they are just the kind of books that we are putting intot 
hands of people to read. They are not the old Chinese 
classics which cost thousands of dollars; but those books, in 
the vernacular style, which although I am not a Chinese 
scholar, I understand, is as much like the old Chinese classics 
as modern Italian is to Latin. These books are issued by 
the thousands and the Commercial Press are not doing that 
for fun. They are issuing those books to sell, and they sell 
them ; and if they sell, somebody must buy; and if people 
on books, why won't they come to take books out of a free 
pe lic library? The Commercial Press is run by people 

oadminded esough to see that public libraries are not 
going to hurt their business. They are right in with this 
movement and want to see public libraries. Anything that 
stimulates reading or education is bound to react upon the 


e. 

If there could be established in China, one, two, three 
or four experimental public libraries on the American plan 
to show people what they could do, I believe that the 
libraries would then begin to multiply, because the people in 
China like a good thing when they see it the same as anybody 


That is what we tried to do when we requested the Indem- 
nity Fund Commission for money to establish such experi- 
mental libraries. This indemnity fund by special agreement 
is to be used solely for ‘educational purposes, and what kind 
of education could be more fitting than this post-scholastic 
education? You are spending a lot of money to educate 
your men and women; you educate them in your schools and 
then turn them out into the world; their education is going 
on. The only question is how are they going to be educated? 
If you can give them access to good books, accessible and 
free as ours are,—that is what you will havetodo. And it 
seems to me that no educational purpose is more to the 

int than this plan of ours to establish experimental 
ibraries, and we hope that the Commission will take our 
point of view. 


International Western Electric Sold 


The Western Electric Company, Inc., of America, 
announces that arrangements have been made for the sale 
of the International Western Elecric Company to the 
International Telephone and Corporation. 
With the American business of the estern Electric 
Company making increasing demands upon it, the Western 
Electric Company has decided to withdraw® from the foreign 
field and devote its resources to business with the United 
States. The International Western Electric Company, under 
its new ownership, will continue to have exclusive licenses 
under the foreign patents of the Western Electric Company 
in the telephone and telegraph field and will also continue 
to act as the exclusive distributors outside of the United 
States, Canada and Newfoundland for Western Electric 
manufacturers. 


George E. Pingree, vice president and general manager 
of the International Western Electric Company will become 
its president, and Philip K. Condict, vice president of the 
International Western Electric Company, will become its 
executive vice president. 

The International Western Electric Company and its 
affliated companies have holdings which include full or 
—_ ownership in telephone manufacturing plants in 

ndon, Antwerp, Paris, Vienna, Budapest, Barcelona, and 
Milan in Europe, and in Tokyo and Peking in the Orient, 
with sates offices for these factories at various other points 
in Europe, Africa and South America. 
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‘““Kverybody’s Interests 
Except the Mongols” 


BY TOM DOYLE 


leading article appearing in the October issue of a 
local contemporary under the caption of The Red 
Invasion of Mongolia, while in the main an able 

exposition of the underhanded activities of the Russian 
Soviet in Mongolia, embodies so much which is misleading, 
apparently due to sheer ignorance and misunderstanding of 
actual facts and lack of knowledge of that widely advertised 
but little known land, that in order to clarify the question 
something more than second hand knowledge and hearsay is 
desirable. 

The Mongolian question is one which dates back to the 
old Czarist days in Russia, It is true the present policy of the 
Soviet being exactly that of its imperial predecessor, with a 
difference. The old Russian government did to some extent 
at least respect treaty obligations. The present powers in 
that unhappy land spparently make treaties only for the 
purpose of breaking them, and the present position of Outer 
Mongolia is an exceilent example of that policy of subterfuge 
and treaty smashing. 


To intelligently discuss Mongolia it is necessary first to 
define its legal status in the family of nations. For a number 
of years the Chinese have seen fit to keep this aspect of the 
question very much under cover, obscured by fiery denuncia- 
tions of the theft of a “province”, discreetly ignoring certain 
decumentary proofs of a de jure position which dates back 
to 1915 when Russia, China and Outer Mongolia signed a 
tri-partite agreement which definitely guaranteed the 
authonomy of Outer Mongolia under the protection of 
Russia and the sovereignty of China. To get at the reason 
for this agreement it is necessary to delve a bit into the years 
following the downfall of the Manchu government, the only 
power which the Mongols ever did recognize, 


Mongolia Under the Manchu Regime 


Under the Manchu regime Mongolia was a part of the 
empire but most decidedly not a part of China. In other 
words it was a possession of the Manchu throne. The 
Mongols, whose civilization is distinctly feudal even today in 
spite of Soviet attempts to modernize it according to their 
own lights, admitted the succession of the Manchus to the 
throne of Genghis Khan'‘and in consequence paid yearly 
tributes, rich enough in themselves but of little consequence 
from a revenue point of view. In Urga, a Manchu Amban 
resided, accompanied by a handful of Chinese soldiers as a 
bodyguard. His functions were entirely those of an observer 
and a go-between between the loca! authorities, the Bogda 
Khan, spiritual ruler and temporal overlord of the country 
and the Manchu throne at Peking. With the overthrow of 
the Manchu house in 191] the Mongols, no doubt aided and 
abetted by the Russians, declared their independence of 
China and in the course of a Mongol-Chinese war whic 
lasted for about two years proved themselves such a thorn in 
the side of the Republican government at Peking that the 
latter was ready enough to listen to the proposals put forward 
by Russia, posing as a benevolent neighbor. These proposals 
crystallized themselves into the tri-partite agreement before 
referred to which was concluded in 1915, under which Outer 
Mongolia was a as autonomous state under Chinese 
sovereignty and Russian protection, China to control its 
foreign relations and communications, that is, posts and 
telegraphs. The number of Chinese troops to be allowed to the 
Chinese Resident or Amban was limited to a mere handfull, 
the policing and other defences of the country to be entirely 
in Mongol hands. Russia’s share of the benefits to be gained 
from this arrangement was the right for its citizens to 
engage in trade in all parts of the country and certain mining 
concessions as well as the confirmation of the Mongolor 
Mining Syndicate’s old concession which had been granted 
some ten years before by the Dowager Empress. Chinese 
likewise could trade where they pleased but the Mongols 
expressly stipulated against incursions of Chinese colonists 
for the simple reason that they did not want their lands 
overruled by aliens. 


The creation of this autonomous state in Central Asia 
was a distinct benefit to everyone concerned, and to those 
most interested, the Mongols themselves, it was of profound 
importance. Despite their performances of today while they 
are under the heel of the Soviet, the Mongols proved 
themselves excellent administrators for a country such as 
they had to control. The pontifical government st Urga 
Organized a small but very efficient army under Russian 
intructors. In fact it was more of a mounted police force 
than an army and so effective was it that in less than no time 
banditry in Outer Mongolia became a legend, although in the 
Inner Mongolia districts which were allowed to China, that 
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is, the marches bordering the Manchuriar, Chihli, Shansi and 
Kansu boundaries, life and proerty were alike unsafe from 
the ravages of Chinese hunghutzes. The Customs were in 
Mongol hands but Chinese transit passes were recognized. 
Not much money was required to conduct the government so 
that the annual levies upon the various princes and princel- 
ings together with the usual contribution made to the 
lamasaries scattered all over the country were ample for all 
needs, Trade with China increased by leaps and bounds and 
in the arrival of foreign merchants from Tientsin and Kalgan 
the Mongols then in power saw prospects of a rejuvenated 
Mongolia under British and American tutelage. Naturally 
the Russians viewed Anglo-Saxon newcomers with suspicion 
and dislike but as they were in trouble enough in 1914 and 
onward they did little in the way of combatting this new 
force in land. 
Chinese Blamed 


Not so the Chinese however. They had their own eyes 
upon what they fondly conceived to be a country so rich in 
precious metals that gold could be washed from wool, gold 
collected by the sheep when lying in sand wallows. Wild 
stories of this sort found universal credence in Peking and 
at Kalgan determined efforts were made to prevent free 
travel ot foreigners to and from Urga. To rehearse the 
multitude of rows between the legations and the Kalgan 
authorities would be tiresome. It is sufficient to say that 
from 1914 to 1921 business was done in spite of the Chinese, 
and that to them should be given all the blame for the 
present state of affairs in the interior empire, affairs coming 
to a head when Little Hsu put over his coup d’ctat in Urga, 
literally sticking the Bogda Khan up with a gun. 

The history of Hsu’s Northwestern Frontier Defence 
Force is familiar to Far Eastern readers. At the close of 
the world war this collection of ragamuffin bandits from 
Honan was out of even an excuse for existence. Therefore 
Little Hsu found one in Outer Mongolia. He invented a 
Bolshevik menace to the vassal of the Chinese Republic and 
without asking the permission of the Mongols had himself 
ordered to the Siberian frontier as Lord High Commissionar 
and Heaven knows what not to “protect” the helpless 
Mongols. By the use of a generous amount of palm-grease 
and a clever display of force which actually did not exist he 
brought about the cancellation of Outer Mongolia’s 
autonomy and its creation as a special administrative district 
under the Peking government. It was an outrageous per- 
formance, but even in spite of its shady inception the new 
regime could by practicing the mere essentials of decency 
toward the Mongols and the some three thousand odd 
Russians resident in the country have built up a valuable 
adjunct to China proper. But Hsu came to Mongolia for 
money and nothing else. His satellites, most of them return- 
ed students by the way, were past masters of the art of 
squeeze and extortion. They not only taxed. They looted 
wholesale, and they spared nobody. Mongols, Russians, 
Chinese traders, Britishers and Americans. Extra- 
territorinlity was laughed at by these smiling Bachelors 
of Arts and Sciences and Doctors of Civil Laws. Hsu’s 
downfall in Peking and sudden flight to parts unknown 
simply turned the ostensible control over to the Ministry of 
War in Peking, the local leaders being exchanged. Chu Chi- 
hsiang, the military commander, a graduate of Potsdam and 
a mountain of flabby indecision was helpless in the hands of 
his rabble of five or six thousand unpaid bandit-soldiers. By 


the autumn of 1920 the outrages perpetrated by the Chinese 


military become so unbearable that the slow moving Mongols 
and the peaceful Russian community were at a breaking 
point. Executions were daily occurences. It was unsafe to 
look crossways at a Chinese officer. Russian women were 
publicy abducted and the governor’s yamen was a veritable 
brothel. 

Ousted by the Russians 


Finally the Mongols rose under the Mad Baron, Ungern 
von Sternburg, a White Russian leader who, whatever his 


morals, was a real soldier and who came into Mongolia at | 


the behest of the Bogda Khan and fora tidy sum in money 
and supplies, and furthermore, with the distinct understand- 
ing that he should remain only until the Chinese had been 
cleared out and a stable Mongol government reestablished. 
In February, 1921, he accomplished his purpose and captured 
Urga. In July a government was set up and Ungern started 
back to Siberia to again harry the Bolsheviks, finally wind- 
ing up in utter defeat. At this time the Chinese, although 
they disclaim it to high Heaven now, solicited Soviet 
assistance. Bodiny with a division of cavalry occupied Urga 
and Soviet rule has been there ever since. The Russians 
have completely ousted the old rulers at Urga. Their 
influence in that city is supreme. Outside however, the 
princes continue to princ€ it in spite of outward manifesta- 
tions of Bolshevism and it is stated on good authority that a 
Bolshevik’s life is’nt safe a hundred miles outside the capital. 
The present government is composed of a group of half- 
baked Mongol youths aided by a few older heads who have 
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been forced into Bolshevism all under the direction of Soviet 
“advisers”. Mongolia’s every public utterance is dictated 
by these Russians. Customs tariffs are fixed by them at 
will, not even a stable arbitrary valuation being in effect. 
Two shipments of cigarettes for instance may land in Urga 
on the same day and pass the customs one after the other. 
The first may get off with a light levy, duties being based on 
Urga market prices mind you, while the other may quite 
possible pay two or three or even five hundred per cent. 
There are no courts in Urga but there is an excellent Cheka, 
or Secret Police Bureau, manned by a cutthroat gang of 
Mongol desperadoes, Russians, and at least one German for 
whom shooting would be too good. 

There in short is a fair summarization of the tangle of 
events which have wrought chaos in what should have been 
a peaceful, friendly vassal neighbor of China. The essential 
facts are simply that China bungled its opportunity and 
proved itself hopelessly incompetent to govern even a related 
race. The Russians under the guide of a paternal policy 
have completed the debacle instituted by the Chinese. The 
Chinese crippled Mongolian trade. Russia has strangled it. 
In all the sorry tale the most outstanding fact is that while 
fighting over the spoils everybody’s rights save those of the 
Mongols have been considered at some time or other. The 
Mongols were contented in their former status as laid down 
in 1915. There is every reason to believe that they would 
welcome a return to that status, but so long as Russia is what 
it is today that is an empty dream. 


Japan’s Colonization Plan 

Now, to turn to another aspect of the Mongolian 
imbrogio, the interests held by other powers in the economic 
and political development of the country. The writer before 
alluded totake up Japan’s old claim of special interests in 
Mongolia and comes out with the oft repeated story of the 
necessity of colonizing Mongolia’s vacant spaces with 
Japanese settlers, stating that with a population of but two 
per square mile the country can take up Japan’s surplus of 
humans and thus avert a war. A very fine theory no doubt, 
but one which cannot be substantiated by facts. In the first 
place, with the exception of a comparatively few sheltered 
valley districts Outer Mongolia and Inner Mongolia as well 
are not agricultural countries. In some sections there is 
enough rainfall, reinforced by underground water to make 
wheat raising possible although a more orless hazardous 
undertaking. The remainder of the country is either rolling, 
rather sparsely grassed prairie, hardpan desert or just plain 
desert; with a wealth of virgin forest along the northern and 
western frontiers in the Khingan and Altai ranges of 
mountains. It is a safe assumption to state that when Chinese 
are unableto profitably farmacountry Japanese would be 
totally outclassed. This has been proved in Manchuria where 
Japanese colonization has been an object failure, this even in 
the South Manchurian Railway zone where they had every- 
thing in their favor. Colonization of Mongolian areas is far 
from the real purpose of the Japanese in continually advanc- 
ing their claims of special interests in that country, There is 
a known mineral wealth inthe country. Someday a good 
part of theplains will be able to export beef and mutton to 
the United States and Europe. The forsts alone are worth 
having. Japan needs food and needs raw materials. That is 
the real cause of this anxiety as toits special interests in 
Mongolia. Inner Mongolia, on the Manchurian side, contains 
valuable coal deposits which are known and the chance of 
unearthing other mineral beds is alone worth an argument, 
Thus the colored gentleman in that woodpile. ; 

With but one exception, Japan is the only foreign power 
beside Russia which has any material interest in either of the 
Mongolias, the exception being the United States, which, 
through the fact of the old Mongolor Mining Syndicate 
having been taken over by the American incorporated Peking 
Mongolor Mining Company, a combination of American, 
Chinese and British enterprise, has a direct interest, which 
for some reason best known to the Department of State, has 
been kept very much in the background, the attitude of the 
American government apparently being that until Mongolia 
is restored to China it is useless to attempt to materialize the 
undoubted rights of that concern. It is true that the bulk of 
Mongolian fur and wool gcoestothe United States but an 
export trade of that nature can hardly be considered a 
material interest upon which to base strong diplomatic 
action. If there is evera fight over Mongolia it will be a 
fight for grazing land and for raw materials. China will 
never fight Russiain this generation unless outside help is 
called in, for the simple reason that China is helpless in a 
military sense as compared to the Soviet army. lf Japan 
fights Russia over Central Asia, let the purpose be what it 
may, the real reason will be its unexplored and unexploited 
natural riches and not the opening of an avenue of escape to 
the surplus population of the island kingdom. In the 
meantime, what of the Mongols? The conferences at Peking 
might well inquire into their rights while threshing out the 
questions before them, 
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The U. S. and World 
Steel Situation 


The following eacellent summary of the American and 
world steel situation appeared in the October survey of 
economic and financial conditions, published by the National 
City Bank of New Y ork. 


He month of August brought a favorable turn in the 
steel industry, in which production had decreased 
since the first quarter of the year. Reports trom 

trade centres indicate an improvement in incoming orders, 
Particularly for rails and railway equipment, and a moderate 
expansion in operations. 


The violent fluctuations of the iron and steel industry 
years ago caused Andrew Carnegie to describe its chroric 
state as that of either prince or pauper, and invites attention 
to some of its peculiar characteristics. Among these are 
the rapid increases and curtailments in the rate of produc- 
tion, fluctuations in the relative spread in prices of pig iron 
and finished steel products, and the decreasing importance 
unfilled orders, as a barometer. An important question at 
at this time is that as to steel plant capacity ; whether there 
is any justification for the opinion frequently expresses 
that the industry is over-expanded. Has its growth in the 
last ten years, which have included the great war, been 
greater proportionately than during similar periods in the 
past: 


Fluctuations in Production 


The monthly production of steel ingots during the last 
two years is given inthe following table. The figures are 
those published by the American Iron and Steel Institute 
and are estimated totals, calculated from actual reports of 
companies representing 95 per cent of the industry. They 
do not include steel castings, which are not reported monthly 
and whose tonnage is about one-twentieth that of steel 
ingots. 


Monthly Production of Steel Ingots 
(In gross tons) 


1924 1925 

UN TETE LET EET 4,187,942 4.198.520 
1,869,416 3,087 590 
ue 


These figures illustrate the sharp fluctuations character- 
istic of the industry and which were exaggerated last year 
because of the National election. From a high point of 
4,187,942 tons produced in March, 1924, the output was 
curtailed to 1,869,416 tons in July, making a drop of 55 per 
cent in five months. Then production turned upward and 
by the following January reached 4,198 564 tons, a gain of 
125 per cent in six months. The first quarter’s business of 
the current year was maintained at an approximately even 
level, then declined until July, and in August turned 
upwards again. The total output for the first eight months 
this year was 4,857,839 tons, or 20 per cent, ahead of 1924, 
but behind 1923. 


Steel-making is one of the most basic of all industries, 
for its finished product supplies the raw material for 
numerous other lines to use in further manufacturing. 
Because of this basic nature, however, it is ee rs 
severe fluctuations in demand than are the industries sitrated 
nearer to the ultimate consumer. Retail trade in staple 
commodities enjoys a remarkable regularity and is little 
affected by changes in financial and business conditions, but 
the industries making “producers’ goods” operate by fits and 
starts. Steel mills will be doing a rushing business one sea- 
son when there is a building boom or when the railroads are 
prosperous, then face a season during which idle plants, high 
overhead expenses, bond interest, etc., rapidly eat up their 
surplus. 


Prices Turniog Upward 


Quotations on pig and scrap iron after declining all this 
ear, finally turned upward in August and the outlook is for 
airly stable prices over the next few months. Pig iron, as 
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measured by the “Iron Age’’ averages for foundry and basic, 
is now around $19.54 per ton. The difficulty of doing 
business in an industry whose chief raw material fluctuates 
widely in price is illustrated by examining the range of 

uotations on pig iron over the last five years. For 

eptember, 1920, the composite price above mentioned was 
$47.83 per ton, and during the ensuing twelve months of post- 
war deflation declined to $19.97. During 1922 it ranged from 
$18.14 in Februarv to $31.78 in September, in 1923 from 
$30.83 in April to $21.40 in November, in 1924 from $22.84 in 
February to $19.31 in July, and for the current year, it ranged 
from $22.50 in February to $18.96 in July. 


Too much significance, however, should not be attached 
to pig iron prices, because of the fact that most of the leading 
steel manufacturers make their own pig iron, and many have 
their own iron ore mines as well. The pig, therefore, 
represents to them a partially finished product to be used in 
further manufacture, and the question of price changes and 
stocks on hand is not so important to them as it would be if 
they purchased all their iron in the open market. 


The “Iron Age’ composite price of finished steel pro- 
ducts, including bars, beams, tank plates, plain wire, open 
hearth rails, black pipe and iron sheet, is now 2.396 cents per 
round, which is the lowest figure since August, 1922, and 
represents a 6.4 per cent decline from the year’s high of 
2.560 last January. This weakening of prices in the face of 
improved demand indicates that producers are competing 
keenly for business and that plant capacity is ample. 


Scrap iron has become increasingly important in steel- 
making during recent years and the present practice is to use 
scrap for approximately 50 per cent of the charge and new 
pig iron for the other 50 per cent. The saivaging of the old 
material has become a large industry in itself. The sources 
of scrap are as varied as the use of iron and steel, although 
the greater part of it comes from a few well defined sources, 
one authority estimating that about 25 per cent comes from 
the railroads, 40 percent from rejected products of iron and 
steel works, and the remaining 35 per cent from dealers, and 
junk yards. Quotations on scrap are particularly sensitive to 
changes in trade conditions, and their fluctuations are regard- 
ed by many people as an excellent barometer of the industry. 
During August and September heavy melting steel scrap at 
Pittsburgh advanced 50 cents, to $19.00-$19.50 per ton, making 
a recovery of $3 from the low point in May, although recently 
it has shown signs of weakness. 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying 


The unfilled orders of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion at the end of August stood at 3.512.803 tons, a small 
decrease as compared with July 3lst, but making the sixth 
successive month that they have fallen off, and are 33.5 per 
cent below the high point on February 28th. With the ex- 
ception of the pre-election slump last mid-Summer this is the 
lowest they have been since the Fall of 1914, and if consider- 
ed in relation to the growth in plant capacity they are the 
lowest in the quarter century of the Corporation’s existence. 


This does not by any means indicate that production is 
correspondingly curtailed, for the table given above shows a 
very satisfactory volume of output. Nor does it necessarily 
forecast any unfavorable trend in future business or profits, 
inasmuch as it is mainly due to a change in trade practice. 
A few year$™zo when demand was abnormally large and 
prices were advancing, it was customary for purchasers to 
place their orders many months ahead and advise the mills 
regarding specifications and shipping directions as needed, 
thereby holdimg a preferred position on the books of the 
mill. The delay and uncertainty of railroad transportation 
at that time was another factor which made for advanced 
orders and large inventories. At the present date, however, 
buyers know that the mills are prepared to turn out orders 
on short notice and that prompt deliveries by the railroads 
can be depended upon, which condition removes the need of 
mill. The delay and uncertainty of railroad transportation 
at that time was another factor which made for advanced 
orders and large inventories. At the present date, however, 
buyers know that the mills are prepared to turn out orders 
on short notice and that prompt deliveries by the railroads 
can be depended upon, which condition removes the need of 
making commitments far ahead. This practice acts as a 
check upon price advances, which are usually based on ‘back 
logs’ of unfilled orders. 


Is Capacity Excessive ? 


In view of the assertions frequently heard that our steel 
plant capacity is in excess of the country’s norma! demands, 
it is of interest to examine the record of actual production 
as compared with capacity, anc the growth in capacity during 
the last decade as compared with other similar periods in the 
history of the industry. 
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The official figures for the trade are those collected and 
published by the American Iron and Steel Institute, an as- 
sociation whose membership represents a large percentage of 
the industry. In the following table are shown the figures 
for capacity and production of steel ingots and castings by 
five-year periods, the percentage of capacity used or “oper- 
ating ratio,”’ and the percentage of growth during each period. 
In certain instances during the earlier years the date of the 
capacity census does not exactly correspond with the end of 
the period and the census of the nearest date has been used. 
All figures are in gross tons of 2,240 pounds, with three 
ciphers omitted. (Capacity figures prior to 1895 which were 
expressed in net tons have been converted to gross tons.) 


Steel Capacity and Production in the United Strtes 
(In thousands of gross tons—2,240 Ibs.) 


Year .. Increase Produc- Increase Operating 
Calender Capacity tion % Ratio 
1875 584 390 66.8 
1880 1,888 223.0 1,247 219.0 66.0 
1885 2.820 49 3 1,712 38.3 60.8 
1890 6,461 125.0 4.277 150.0 66.2 
1895 12,001 85.7 6,115 43.0 51.0 
1900 17,816 48.5 10,183 66.5 — 57.1 
1905 25,190 41.2 20.024 06.6 79.7 
1910 34,140 35.4 26,095 30.2 76.4 
1915 45.788 34.1 32,151 22.9 70.3 
1920 57,377 28.3 47.133 31.0 73.5 
1924 61,137 6.5 37.932 Dec. 10.0 61.9 


An examination of these figures discloses that the in- 
crease in plant capacity during the last nine years has been 
proportionately less than for any similar period, although it 
includes the 25 per cent increase during the war years 1915- 
1918. It is interesting also to note that the increase in pro- 
duction over five-year intervals has never been less than 30 
per cent, except that 1924,a sub-normal vear, shows a de- 
crease as compared with 1920, a year above normal. The 
“operating ratio” during the half century has ranged between 
a high of 79.7 and a low of 51.C per cent. 


It might be added that the Institute figures on capacity 
are based on reports received from their members and are 
more likely to be above than below actuai capacity. They 
may include obsolete furneces that are not being used and 
probably never will be, this being notably true of old 
Bessemer furnaces, whichin recent years have been practi- 
cally displaced by the openhearth furnaces. In some instances 
companies are unable to run their furnaces at full capacity 
because of the fluctuating demands which different classes 
of products make upon their rolling mills. 


One of the leading trade journals has prepared its 
independent estimate of what it terms “practical plant 
capacity,” based on its own experts’ ealculations of the 
capacity of furnaces, rolling mills, etc., of each individual 
company: allowance is also made for the obsolete plants that 
are not likely to be used, and ona certain amount of time 
lost each year because of repairs and replacements. The 
Institute estimate of capacity December 3], 1924, was 61, 136, 
805 gross tons, while the other authority’s calculation of 
“practical capacity” was around one-tenth less, Comparatively 
little new construction took place in 1924, although there 
were some replacemente and some rounding out of plants. 


What Is ‘*Normal’’ Requirement? 


Any study of the country’s annual steel requirements 
must consider the growth in per capita consumption in recent 
years due to our general industrial development, and particu- 
larly the tendency toward structural construction in cities 
and the increased use of automobiles and trucks. Then the 
natural growth in population amounts to around 1.25 per cent 
S 1, 400,000 people per year for the continental United 

tates. 


Back in 1880, when the steel industry was just establish- 
ing itself, the per capita use of steel was 56 pounds, from 
which it increased in 1890 to 153 pounds, and 1900 to 299 
pounds. Since then the ‘‘age of steel’ has brought a require- 
ment of 532 pounds per capita in 1905, 635 pounds in 1910, 725 
pounds in 1915, 890 pounds in 1920 and 755 last year. While 
the per capita figure, considered year by year, shows a wide 
fluctuation because of the cycle of steel production previously 
referred to, yet its average over a period of years. and elimi- 
nating the high was production and the severe depression of 
1921, has followed a very regular upward course and would 
indicate a normal per capita requirement of 800 to 900 pounds 
at the present time. 


This estimate would appear to correspond very well with 
1925 production so far. Output for the first eight months is 
at the rate of 43,000,000 tons annually, which on an estimated 
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mid-year population of 114,104.000 and adding 1,500,000 tons 
for castings would be 870 pownds per capita, With the upturn 
that took place during August and the satisfactory outlook 
for the railroad, building construction, automobile and 
machinery industries, it seems probable that final 1925 figures 
will exceed this estimate and that the year will be recorded 
gd better than normal and considerably ahead of 


An output of 44,500,000 tons would require operations at 
72.7 per cent of capacity, based on the Institute’s estimate of 
December 31, 1924. Many people regard this as very low, 
and consider “100 per cent operations,’ which were 
characteristic of the war period and are still found in certain 
lines, as the only satisfactory rate. It is not so in the steel 
industry, however, according to trade authorities. Because 
of the swings incident to the business cycle, and to the 
carrying of idle capacity during repairs and as a reserve, 
an operating ratio of 60 to 80 per cent is considered 
satisfactory. The high rate of the current year was in 
March with an average of 161,482 tons of ingots per day. 
If this could be maintained for a full year (312 working 
days) the output would be 50,382,000 tons of ingots, and 
adding 1,500,000 for castings, the total would be 51,882,000. 
This is more steel than ever has been produced in a year and 
would represent 85 per cent of capacity, as high as during 
1917 when the country’s steel producing resources were 
strained to the utmost. 


Foreign Production Sub-normal 


The United States produces over half of the world’s 
steel. Following is a table showing the production of the 
principal countries last year, as compared with 1913. The 
figures are taken from the “Iron Trade Review” and for 1913 
include Luxemburg with Germany, the major portions of 
(zechoslovakia and Hungary with Austria, and Poland with 
Germany and Russia. 


World Production of Steel Ingots end Castiogs 
(In thousands of gross tons—2,240 Ibs ) 


Country 1913 Percent 1924 Percent 
048 2,584 35 550 0.7 
32 2.850 3.9 
1,043 1.4 725 1.9 
Czechoslovakia. “ere R00 1.1 
Great Britain ...... o-- 7,664 10.2 8400 11.4 
918 12 1,100 1.5 
4,760 6.4 600 0.8 
381 0.5 475 0.6 
582 0.8 400 06 
United States-.-...... 31,301 41.7 37,800 51.3 


75.019 100.0 73.575 100.0 


Conditions in the British and Continental iron and steel 
industry, excepting Belgium, are not very satisfactory, with 
prices weak and competition unusually keen both jn home 
and foreign markets. Many of the smaller countries 
produce for local consumption only, and have an output 
totaling less than that of one of our individual American 
companies of the second or lower rank. Foreign producers 
have frequently submitted bids on American contracts this 
year and a limited though increasing tonnage is being 
imported. No serious effect on the industry in this country 
appears to have resulted so far from foreign competition, 
and our manufacturers have a natural advantage due to the 
cheapness and accessability of iron ore and coal, combined 
with the use of highly developed machinery. Still the course 
of imports will be watched with great interest and is closely 
associated with the question of plant capacity. 


Wages and Prices 


The U.S. Department of Labor recently published the 
results of a survey entitled “Wages and Hours of Labor in 
the Iron and Steel Industry, 1907 to 1924” (Bulletin No. 
381), which contains very complete data from ten leading 
branches of the industry. 


It will be recalled that before the war most plants were 
operated on a two-shift basis. During the war there was 
some tendency toward there-shift system, but following the 
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armistice many of the plants which had adopted the three 
8-hour shifts for emergency reasons, returned to the two 
12-hour shifts, In 1922 the President of the United States 
invited the steel manufactures of the country to meet with 
him in Washington in an endeavor to find some means if 
nyo whereby the long 12-hour shift could be eliminated. 

he conference was he!d May 18, 1922, and 41 of the leading 
manufacturers decided to abolish the long working hours 
of employes as far as practicable and as soon as labor 
conditions would permit. 


In the Summer of 1923 the first general reductions were 
started and since then the number of full-time hours per 
week has been materially decreased, and wage rates were 
adjusted so that employes received but slightly less pay 
for the shorter shifts than they had formerly received for 
working the longer hours. Later, substantial wage increases 
were effected in practically every department, so that the 
increase in hourly earnings have even more than offset the 
reduction in hours per week ard full time earnirgs per week 
show an increase in all departments except plate mills. 


Of the ten branches of the industry studied by the 
Bureau of Labor the blast furnace and open hearth furnace 
departments employ by far the largest number of employes. 
Taking the latter branch as representative of steel-making, 
and taking unskilled labor which is the largest class 
numerically on the pay-rolls, the report gives following data. 
For purposes of comparison we have included also the com- 
Posite finished steel prices of the “Iron Age” and the index 
number of the Bureau of Labor for general prices. 


Average Wages and Hours of Unskilled I aborers— 
Open Hearth Furneces 


74.5 18.7 $11.69 1.662 101 
76.2 187 1424 1.663 100 
69.5 18.5 12 £4 1.434 O8 
708 18.6 13.19 1 534 101 
eS 74.4 29.2 2173 4.188 177 
o> ees 76.8 46.8 35.66 3.115 206 
RRS 68.5 §2.5 36.21 3.675 226 
67.9 25.4 24.22 2.220 149 
434 25.73 2.609 150 


Comparing last year with 1913, the men worked 77 per 
cent as many hours, received an hourly wage 132 per cent 
higher, and made weekly earnings 81 per cent higher. Steel 
Prices averaged last year 57 per cent above pre-war (the 
present figure is only 44 per cent). while the general price 
index for all commodities stood 50 per cent higher, ard is 
now 60 per cent higher. 


In the three-year period from July, 1914, to July, 1917, 
steel prices increased steadily, the ‘Iron Age” composite 
reaching 5.334 cents per pound, or 321 per cent of the 1913 
average taken as 100. Thereafter they were stabilized by 
the War Industries Board at around 3.50 cents, or 210 per 
cent of pre-war. When the government regulation was 
discontinued and the post-war inflation developed, steel 
Prices rose somewhat but not so much as did other com- 
Modities in general, and in May. 1920, when the general price 
index touched its peak of 247. the composite steel price 
mentioned stood at 228. The U. S. Bureau of Labor Index 
for Iron and Steel on May, 1920, stood at 232 and was 
slightly higher than the “Iron Age’’ composite for steel 
Products, due to including iron, which had a large specula- 
tive advance, while the leading producers of finished steel 
followed a policy of holding prices down to reasonable 
levels so far as was possible. 


The high figures for the nine groups included in the 
Bureau of Labor index tables are shown below. 


Wholesale Prices by Groups U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Index 1913—-100 


Maximum for 


May, All Time 

Group 1920 Index Date 
245 248 May, 1920 
Cloths and clothing .....-328 346 Feb., 1920 
Fuels and lighting ........ 239 281 Sept., 1920 
Metals and metal products 202 292 July, 1917 
Building materials........ 293 300 Apr., 1920 
Chemicals and drugs...... 213 231 Oct., 1917 
Home-furnishing goods ..247 275 July, 1920 

All commodities........ 247 
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When the “All commodities” reached their peak of 247 
in May, 1920, the metals and metal products group was 202, 
and iron and steel, a sub-classification of this group, was 232. 
On that date the house-furnishings group was identical with 
the average for all commodities, foodstuffs, cloths and 
clothing, and building material were above, while farm 
products, fuels, chemicals and drugs were below. 


Wages clearly have gained over the cost of livirg since 
1913, placing the steel-workers in a better position than ten 
years ago, most of this gain has been accomplished without 
cost to the public, through the constant efforts of the 
steel companies to reduce their costs, by means of improved 
technical processes. 


This is a record which the steel industry may view with 
satisfaction, and it may be offered as an “exhibit’”’ in behalf 
of what is commonly called the capitalist system, as the 
tendency is the same in all branches of industry. In all lines, 
proprietors endeavor to improve the methods and lower the 
costs, induced by the hope of profits. The profits, when 
realized, afford the means for more improvements, and the 
chief results are better working conditions for the employes 
and better living conditions for everybody. 


Operating Revenue of Chinese Government 


Railways, May, 1925 
Compared with May, 
1924 
Railway Revenue 


Decrease Increase 
Peking-Hankow 


$2,448,070 115,026 - 


Peking-Mukden 2,131,470 499.876 
Tientsinr-rukow 877 143 739,944 
Peking-Suivuan 1.127.775 285,576 


Shang hai- Nanking 1,147 384 431,428 


Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo 370.089 — 4.754 
Chengting-Taiyuean 449 239 14,769 
Kirin-Changchun 182,162 7,279 
Taokow-Chinghbua 110.083 1,003 
Lungchow-Haichow 142,566 178,829 — 
Kaifeng-Honan 180.675 41,120 me 
Hupeh-Hunan 122.204 42,335 pin 
Chuchow-Pinghsiang 46.678 14,896 
Szupingkai-Taonran 458.959 257.261 
Kiaochow-Tsinan 954,955 1,141 
Total: . 10,749,452 1,139,429 1,495,808 
Net increase 356,379 


Y. W. C. A, Industrial Work in China 


“Threads,”’ a pamphlet published by the National Com- 
mittee of the Young Women’s Christian Association of 
China, tells the story of the social and industrial work of 
that organization in China from its beginning. The part 
that the organization is playing toward the abolition of 
child labor in the industrial cities of China is given with 
excerpts of co-operation from social welfare bodies in 
practically every nation of the world. The situation at the 
present time is phrased as follows: “All concerned in social 
justice in China will have to see that itis brought about 
from within, from the will of the Chinese people themselves. 
But that will at present is embittered bv the unequal treaties, 
the extra-territorial rights, the military and political 
aggressions of other powers, which loom so large that the 
best way to help China put her house in order will be to 
think out a Christain solution for these problems first.” : 


Royal Asiatic Society Journal 


The Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for the year 1925, which has just been publ- 
ished, will be of particular interest to members interested 
in China's early art and culture. H.F. MacNair’s article 
on ‘“‘Some Observations on China’s International Relations”’ 
will interest students. Its clarity reflects this author’s under- 
standing of the question. Among t}e other articles published 
are: “The Teaching of Micius,’’ by the Rev. F.L. Hawks Pott: 
“The Life and Times of Confucius,”’ by J. Whitsed Dovey: 
“Some New Light on the Life and Times of Bishop Della 
Chiesa,” by J. J. Heeren: “Stories in Chinese Paintings,’’ 
by John C. Ferguson and “Notes On Chinese Mohammedan 
Literature,” by Isaac Mason, F. R. G.S. Reviews of recent 
books. editor’s notes, obituary notices, list of members and 
notes of the Society complete the book. It has some 250 
pages. 
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China’s Exports to U. S. for 


Month of October, 1925 


The following table issued by Edwin S. Cunningham, 
American Consul-General, Shanghai, China, shows the 
quantities and values of declared exports from Shanghai, 
China, to the United States for the month of October, 1925, 
and the period from January 1, 1925 to October 31, 1925. 


(VALUE IN UNITED STATES CURRENCY) 


Total for year up to 

October 1925 October 31,1925 

Articles Unit of Quanti- Values Quanti- Values 
Quantity ties ties 


Group 0—Animals and Animal Products, except wool and 
hair (class 101 to 9939) 


Meats 
Egg products, fro. Lbs. 571,116 86,1915,659,630 818,050 
, albumen dried _,, 128,200 102,702 2,174,921 1,703,275 
whole, dried _,, 120,460 67,612 559,210 291,868 
fro. ,, 130,740 21,0412,503,650 414,281 
» yolk dried _,, 23,200 4,763 2,617,640 640,418 
fro. 193,116 26,9942,830,993 423,414 
Hides and Skins, Raw (except Furs) 
Pcs. 2,200 18,356 
Buffalo Lbe. 91,199 20,642 700,425 151,927 
Deer and doe 112,386 53,770 
Goat and kid 37,168 20,525 2,476,065 1,969,180 
Sheep & lamb ss 6,000 17,477 504,526 1,396,562 
Furs, Dressed and Undressed 
Hare & rabbit 7 9497 4452 191,346 69,227 
Marmot ig 16,883 16,982 
Raccoon 70.519 181,924 
Weasel ‘“ 15,600 23,729 815,695 1,093,192 
Furs, Dressed—Others 
Mouffion(Goat&kid) _,, 2,260 9732 33,844 65,470 
Manufactures of Furs and Fur Skins 
Dogskin mats PCS. 31,763 61,630 
Miscellaneous Animal Products: 
Feather Lbs. 44,987 27,5641,480,660 610,737 
Intestines »» 148,322 129,756 1,360,270 1,367,419 


U.S. $563,180 $11,891,312 


Group 1—Vegetable Food Products, Oil Seeds, Expressed 
Oils and Beverages (class 10311 to 17801) 


Fruits and Nuts: 


Peanuts, shelled 486,420 23,496 

Oil Seeds and Vegetable Oils 

Sesame seeds LDS. 801,920 44,387 

Vegetable tallow 898,085 72,173 

Wood oil Gallons 30,307 26,485 261,050 194,697 

Cocoa, Coffee, Tea & Spices: 

Tea Lbs.1,296,104 296,027 7,187,063 1,563.376 
U.S. $322,512 $1,898,129 


Group 2—Other Vegetable Products, except fibres and wood 
(class 20011 to 29616) 


Gums, Resins & Balsams, N.E.S. 


Camphor, crude LBS... 146,645 69,823 

Crude Drugs & Essential Oils, N.E.S. 

Camphor oil 57,848 3,836 

Rhubarb a 6,720 1,825 83,900 20,926 

Dyeing & Tanning Materials of Vegetable Origin 

Gallnuts Lbs. 57,400  6,0791,041,385 103,055 

Tobacco 

U.S. $7,904 $197,694 
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Group 3—Textiles (class 30011 to 39593) 
Cotton 


Cotton, raw Lbs. 476,673 1141351,556,630 369,626 
», laces & embroideries —......... 248,141 2,156,394 
» Misc. manufactures _ ......... 27,377 

Other Vegetabie Fibres, N.E.S. 

Hats, fiber Dozen 208 2,162 £8,193 25,448 
» rush so 23,013 15,920 116,991 86,978 


» Straw 2,510 10216 13,634 35,412 
W ool and Hair 
Carpets,wool Sq.Yds. 608 5,791 11,115 83,653 
Wool, sheep’s Lbs. 680,127 206,875 3,738,509 1,007,045 


Hair,human,Asiatic ,, 20,061 7,455 123,932 58,720 
» nets human n 1255 11,775 34,103 263,211 
» stump, human _e,, 53.766 19,726 548,806 193,699 


Silk 


Silk, raw Lbs. 711 331 3,841,171 4,936,757 24,633,503 
» wild = 64,708 213,799 1,013,491 2,916,451 
» Waste . 920,883 756,116 3,117,071 2,238,998 
» piece -oods 7.387 64,227 43,008 321,797 
» nongee 10.109 23,546 108,664 309.81. 
»» COcoons, Pierced 6,818 7,401 76,455 81,863 


U.S. $5,573,309 $34,915,888 
Group +—Wood and Paper (class 40181 to 48724) 
Manufactures of Wood 


Books and Other Printed Matter 

Paper, Except Printed Matter 

Parasols Pcs. 8,426 2,043 287,460 64,632 
U.S. $8,274 $101,239 


Group 5—Non-Metallic Minerals (class 50011 to 59590) 
Clay and Clay Products 
Chinaware, Porcelain, 


Pottery, etc. 4,954 27,941 

Other Non-Metallic Minerals 
Soapstone ware 2,159 15,604 
U.S. $7,113 366,607 


Group 6—Ores, Metals and Manufactures, Except Machinery 
and Vehicles (class 60011 to 69999) 


Aluminium, Antimony, and Cobalt 


Antimony, crude Lbs. 105,200 7,346 
it oxide » 112,000 11,192 313,600 28,689 
a regulus » 224,000 28,1203,147,898 340,525 


Copper, Brass and Bronze : 
Brass & manufacturesof_ ......... 168,299 
Precious Metals, Jewelry and Plated Ware aN 


Gold bars 4604 100,171 
U.S. $65,990 $645,030 
Group 7—Machinery and Vehicles (class 70011 to 79361) 
NIL NES 


Group 8—Chemicals (class 80021 to 87519) | 
Chemicals 


Musk Ounces 236 $3,427 3,206 $50,651 


Group Y—Miscellaneous (class 90101 to 99999) 
Art Works 


Miscellaneous Articles 
Bristles Lbs. 26,6606 34,668 227,979 331,121 
Household & personal 


15,628 
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TRADE-MARKS “IDENTIFY” YOUR PURCHASES 


You can be assured of Reliable Goods by watching this page 


The Auto-Castle 


242/4 Avenue Joffore 


rue China Jade co. 


33 Nanking Road 


The Lion Sitk Store 


SILKS 


| 
~ 
x 
a” 


‘Lien & Co. 
op, Mankins Road’? 


Tailors 
Gentlemen Furnishers 
Manufacturers of 


American Cotton and Woollen 
Underwears. 


Visit our Store at 
496 Road 


— 
| 


Whole Sale and Retailers 


Exporters and Importers 
of all kinds of Silks. 


Laou Kai Fook @ Co. 
23 Kiukiang Road 


> 


Laou Chwang Co. 
Silks 
Satins 

Crapes 
Gauzes. 

Fur, etc. 


P-§28 Nanking Road 


CONTIN EN TA L 


Construction Co., Ltd. 


Sole Agents for China 
5 Szechuen Road 


SUCCESSORS TO THE PAINT DEPARTMENT 
OF THE FEARON, DANIEL CO¥PANY 


Editor and 
Manager of 
this paper 
wear also 
OQ-I-C 
Glasses 


O-1I-C 


50 Nanking Road 


SMOKE ONLY 


Full House 


Cigarettes 


China Marchants Tob. Co. , Ltd, 


“Ohung Hwa Studio”’ 


The Shanghai Leading 
Photographer. 


Nanking Road a: Lloyd Road 


C'orner. 


LAGtR BEER 


Gande, Price, Ltd. 


JADE 
| The > 
+. AGED 920 
TRADE MARK 
Jen; 
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Mahj ongg 729 Attache; A. T. Kieffer, Inspector of Customs and Tobacco 
Unenumerated articles 131,547 928,443 in Indo-Chine; M. M. Mazot, 

the uncil of Administration of the Banque de I’'indo- 
U.S. $337,176 $1,576,261 Chine, and representative of the French group in the Con- 
Total for sortium ; M. Madier, President of the Chamber of Commerce 

to in. Shanghai. 


RECAPITULATION 


Group 0—Animal and Animals Pro- 

ducts, except Wool and 

Hair, $563,180 $11,891,312 
Group 1—Vegetable Food Products, 

Oil Seeds, Expressed Oils 


Oct. 1925 Oct.31,1925, 


and Beverages, 323,512 1,898,129 
Group 2—Other Vegetable Products, 

except Fibres and Wood, 7,904 197,694 
Group 3—Textiles 5,573,309 34,915,888 
Group 4—Wood and Paper 8,274 101,239 
Group 5—Non-Metallic Minerals . 7,113 66,607 
Group 6—Ores, Metals and Manufac- _ 

tures, except Machinery and 

Vehicles 65,990 645,030 
Group 7—Machinery and Vehicles NIL NIL 
Group 8—Chemicals 3,427 50,661 
Group 9—Miscellaneous 337,176 1,576,261 


Grand Totals U.S. $6,888,885 $51,342,811 


Delegates to the Tariff Conference 


The following is a list of the delegates and principal 
advisers to the Special Tariff Conference: 


China 


Special Commissioners: Shen Jui-lin, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs: Liang Shih-yi, Chairman of the Financial 
Reorganization Conference: Yen Hui-ching (W. W. Yen), 
Chairman of the Financial Readjustment Commission: Li 
Hsi-hao, Minister of Finance; Shih Chao-chi (Alfred Sze), 
Minister to Washington; Yeh Cung-cho, Minister of Com- 
munications; Huang Fu, Ex-Premier; Tsai Ting-kan, 
Director-General of the Maritime Customs; Tseng Chung- 
chien, Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs; Mo Teh-hui, Vice- 
Minister in charge of Ministry of Agriculture and Com- 
merce. 


High Advisers: Wang Ta-hsieh, Hu Wei-teh, Chuang 
Yung-kuan, Fu Cheng-hsiang, Lin Chang-min, Lo Wen-kan, 
Chang Yao- tseng, Yuan Ching-kai, Hsueh Tu-pi, Hsu Fo- 
ssu, Chang Kia-ngau, Chao Chun-nien, Tung Shih-ming, Wu 
Ting-chang, Lu Chao-po, Ting Shih-yuan, Chang Hsuin- 
chin, Cheng Hung-nien,. Lo Hung-nien, Yang Yung-tai, Yen 
Chu, Shen Hung-tao, Hsia Yu-ting, LuJChu-ung, To Tso- 
min, Wang Ching-chung, Chien Ching-sun, Chien Fang-shih, 
Chu Yen-mang, Tao Huong, Chn Wen-chin, Yen Ching-kuei, 
Chen Kuei-teh, Lu Kuan-shao, Liang Lung, Li Shih-wei, 
Kuei Shen, Chang Ngu-hua, Wu Chin-kuei. 

High Expert Advisers Sir Francis Aglen, M. G. Padoux, 
Sir Ernest Wilton. 


Expert Advisers Mr. W. H. Donald, Mr. J. E. Baker, 
Mr. T. Tsuchida. 
Belgium 
Delegate: M. le Maire de Warzee d’Hermalle, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Peking. 


Technical Counsellors: M. Van Haute, Consul General 
at Shanghai; M. A. Disiere, Agent General of the Banque 
pour l’Etranger in China; De Vos, Delegate- 


Administrator of the Belgian Society of Enterprises in 


China. 
Denmark 


Delegate: Mr. Henri de Kauffman, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary at Peking. 

(Substitute) 

M. L. P. Tillites, Secretary of the Legation. 

Technical Adviser: Mr. Johannes Holmberg, Danish 
Consul at Tientsin. 


France 


Delagate: Le Comte D. de Martel, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary at Peking. 

Technical Counsellors: M. M. Tripier, Counsellor of 
the Legation; M. J. Knight, Consul-General, Commercial 


Great Britain 


Delegates: Sir Ronald Macleay,Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Peking; Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. 
Sidney Peel, Mr. K. D. Stewart, Director of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Technical Advisers: Mr. H. H. Fox, Counsellor of the 
British Legation; Mr Basil Newton, First Secretary in the 
Foreign Office, London; Mr. Eric Teichman, Chinese Secret- 
ary of the British Legation; Mr. A. Brooke-Smith, British 
Chamber of Commerce, Shanghai. 


Itely 


Delegates: M. Vittorio Cerruti, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary at Peking. 
Technical Counsellors: M. Marco Rosenthal; M. Camille 


Fumagalli, President of the Italian Chamber of Commerce 
in Shanghai. 


Japan 


Delegates: Mr. Yeki Hioki, Ambassador on disponibilite ; 
Mr. Kenkichi Yoshizawa, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Peking. 


Technical Adtwsers: Mr. Sadao Saburi, Director of the 
Commercial Bureau of the Department of Foreign Affairs; 
Mr. VYoshiatsu Hori, Councillor of Embassy; Mr. Saburo 
Okabe: Mr. Otokichi Shoji, Mr. Taro Kimimori, Secretary 
of the Department of Finance and Financial Attache of the 
Japanese Legation, Peking; Mr. Tetsuhei Nakajima, Com- 
mercial Secretary of Legation. 


The Netherlands 


Delegaics: M. W. J. Oudendijk, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary at Peking. 


Technical Advisers: M. A.J. Schabeck, Assistant Iuspector- 
General of Customs in the Netherlands East Indies: M 5 
D. A. de Kat Angelino, Administrator of Chinese Affairs in 
the Netherlands East Indies. | 


Norway 


Delegate: M. Johan Michelet, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Peking. 


Portugel 
Delegate: M. Joao Autonic de Bianchi, Envoy Extraord- 
inary and Minister Plenipotentiarv at Peking. | 
Technical Advisers: M. Manuel Ferreira. da Rocha, 
Member of Parliament; Vice Admiral Hugo de Lacerda 
Castello-Branco. 
Spain 


Delegate: Don Justo Garridoy Cisneroa, EnvoyEx- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Peking; Don 
Manuel Acal. 


Sweden 


Delegates: M. Oskar Ewerlof, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary at Peking; M. le Baron Carl 
Leijonhufvud, Counsellor of the Legation at Peking. 


United Stetes 


Delegates: Mr. J. V. A. MacMurray, Envoy Extraord- 
inary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Peking; Mr. Silas H. 


- Strawn. 


Technical Advisers: Mr. Mahlon Fay Perkins, Mr. 
Stanley K. Hornbeck, Mr. Arthur H. Evans. 
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Industrial Notes 


_ According to the instructions of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, an 
Office for the promotion of industry must be 
Organized in each hsien district throughout 
the country. In Kiangsu province over 20 
districts have organized such an office up to 
the present. 


As a result of the Postal Union Con- 
vention at Stockholm, the Post Office has 
recently made alterations in the tariff of 
postage for foreign mail which became 
effective on October 1. For the first unit of 
20 grammes for letters sent to foreign coun- 
tries, the rate of 10 cents remains unchanged, 
but for each successive unit of 20 grammes or 
fraction thereof the tariff will be 6 cents 
instead of 5cents. The limit of weight for 
books, printed matter and commercial papers 
will be 3 kilogrammes instead of 2 kilogram- 
mes. Reading matter for the use of the blind 
will be charged for at 2 cents per packet 
instead of 1 cent per packet. The fixed fee on 
Cash-on-Delivery articles for Japan, in ad- 
dition to the usual registration fee, will be 
8 cents intead of 2 cents as formerly. 


The trafic conferences held under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Communications 
in Peking and Tientsin came toaclose on 
October 18. Agreements were reached with 
the South Manchuria Railway and the Chinese 
Eastern Railway for the regulation of thro- 
ugh traffic. Henceforth, parcels can be sent 
direct by railway from any point in China to 
any pointin Manchuria. They need not be 
rebooked at every junction with a foreign 
line.Another important result of these chon- 
ferences is the determination to develop the 
conveyance of goods at railway risk. For an 
additional charge, the safe delivery of goods 
sent by rail can be ensured. In this connection, 
co-operation is also offered by the banking 
interests of the country. They are willing to 
advance credit to merchants on the goods 
receipts of railways, thus helping the business 
interests to make full use of the facilities 
now offered by the railways in acceptin 
goods at railway risk. Another result o 
these conferences is the opening up of all 
stations to through booking facilities. At 
present a passenger at a small station on one 
line destined for a station on another line 
cannot buy a through ticket. He has to go to 
the nearest through-booking station. For the 
convenience of the public, all stations are 
now to be opened and passengers going Over 
any number of lines need buy only one ticket. 
These conferences are held regularly from 
time to time and it is expected that the nex) 
series of conferences will be he!d some time 
next summer, when the Trafic Managers of 
the different railways will bring up for 
solution questions on railway operation that 
have arisen during the year. 


The Kaijlan Mining Administration an- 
nounces that the total output of their mines 
for the week ended October 17 amounted to 
95,215 tons, and the sales to 79,015 tons. 


Good autumn harvests are reported in 
Honan, but a doubling of the land taxes 
for military purposes militates against the 
prosperity of the farmers this winter. 


Kiangsu officials held an industrial ex- 
hibition in Nanking from Oct. 10-Oct. 31. 
Exhibit material was collected from the 60 
hsien districts of Kiangsu province. After 
the close of the exhibition the premises were 
turned into a commercial museum. A sales 
department was also opened to promote the 
sale of home manunfactures. 
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Foochow authorities recently established vocational 
training school in the city to teach the boys of the poorer 
classes such trades as carpentry, lacquer-making and the 
manufacture of rattan and bamboo furniture. A sum of $20,- 
000 has been raised for the foundation of the institution, 
which has a capacity of accommodating a hundred students. 
The term of training is three years. 


The Harbin-Heiho railway to run from Harbin through 
Hulan and Mergen to Sakhalin on the Amur, opposite Bla- 
govestchensk, is reported to have been decided upcn by the 
Manchurian authorities. Money is said to have been raised 
by the Tsitsihar banks. 


The authorities in Nankirg. Kiangsu province, are 
building a wireless station to communicate directly with 
Tientsin and Mukden. The work is expected to be completed 
in a couple of months. 


‘The Ministry of Communications plans to compile a 
history of Chinese communications enterprises. ‘The work 
has been entrusted to a special committee with Kwan Keng- 
lin as chairman and Chang Sin-tseng as chief compiler. 


Tan Yi-chao (2§ & #&) and other Canton merchants have 
received official sanction from the Canton government to 
organdise the Chung Ya Shipping Company (*P £5 @ & & fi). 
The company plans to start operations by leasing foreign 
vessels to ply between important ports in the Far East. It 
is to be capitalised at $10.000,000, Canton currency, and will 
start operations when $2,500,000 is paid up. 


Hu Lan-tien and others are planing the opera- 
tion of a long distance motor bus service between Lwanchow 
(#2 BB) and Peking. A temporary office to make preparations 
for this undertaking has been organised at Mei Shih Chieh 
($% ii #), outside Chienmen, Peking. Lwanchow is a town 
on the Peking-Mukden Railway, situated between Tientsin 
and Shanhaikwan. 


Shantung authorities have decided to instal a long 
distance telephone service to connect all the hsien districts 
of the province, (numbering altogether 107), to facilitate 
the work of bandit suppression, it is reported. Each Tao 
(382) or circuit is to contribute $150,000 for the expenses and 
the balance is to be borne by all the hsien districts. 


To commemorate the 14th Anniversary of the Republic, 
the Tientsin Mint struck off a few thousand coins bearing 
the likeness of Marshal Tuan Chi-jui. Instead of the dollar 
character “yuan’’, the coins bear the characters, ‘““‘Ho Ping”, 
meaning peace. The medals were given to important officials 
in the government and the balance made available for 
purchase at one dollar. 


The China National Manufacturers’ Sales Corporation 
( it has recently been opened at 142, 
Nanking Road, Shanghai. This corporation represents 14 
Chinese factories in Shanghai and has 16 departments, 14 of 
which are controlled by the factories themselves and employ 
their own sales forces. The other department sell goods 
not made by the factories. The factories contributed $10,000 
toward the establishment of this corporation. 


The Japan Tourist Bureau has recently been established 
at No. 1 The Bund, c/o South Manchuria Railway Co., 
Shanghai. It has been organised to keep pace with the 
requirements of the travelling public to Japan. Pictorial 
guide books and information in connection with that country 
can be obtained free of charge. Mr. T. Uchida has been 
appointed to attend the bureau’s business under the direction 
of “3 S. Sakuragi, Manager of the South Manchuria Rail- 
way Co. 
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Unfavorable Conditions in 
Northern Kiangsu 


BY SHEN TSEN-KWAN 


F a keen foreign observer in China pays a visit to Sea- 
young ( ), Lienshui Wher-in or 
Suichun (#8), the districts bodering the north of 
Kiangsu, he would be surprised at finding himself in a place 
which would remind him of scenes he learned from history 
dealing with the social conditions of the Middle Age of 
Europe. Self-sufficient and secluded from the outer world, 
each district goes on treasuring its traditions, keeping its old 
customs, century after century. The great torrent of im- 
provement and reformation, which is making such incessant 
changes in other ports of our restless country, sweeps b 
them unobserved. They are like those little brooks of still 
water which border on a rapid stream, where we see the 
Straw and bubble riding quietly at anchor or slowly revolv- 
ing in their mimic harbor, undisturbed by the rush of passing 
current. I write this article not because that I have the 
extraordinary he me of exposing the weakness of China, 
but for the purpose of giving an example to the social 
reformers, who may desire to introduce some improvements. 


Survival of Old Customs and Manners 


In spite of the cry of social reformation that prevails 
over almost every part of China, people of these districts 
are still entirely bound by the old customs and manners 
inherited from their fore-feathers. Each family, including 
several generations, in generally headed by an aged man who 
takes the responsibility of arranging the domestic affairs, 
casting the accounts of annual income and expenditure, and 
joining the ceremonies of marriges and mourninges in the 
homes of his neighbors. Like the sovereign of olden times, 
his prerogatives are undoubtedly extensive, for nothin 
could be done without his consent. He is the protector o 
the family purse, from which the money if once put in 
would scarcely be allowed to be taken out; and if a 
dollar were stolen by one of his lazy descendants, who has 
no other use with his booty than gambling, because of his 
negligence, his anger, his scoldings, and his grievances 
would last for several days after the theft is discovered. 
Quarrels seem to be inevitable among his descendants and 
his house sometimes is shakened with the noises of their 
loathsome scoldings. He often wipes tears when talking of 
his unworthy descendants with his friends. But he never 
thinks or even attempts the task of making his descendants 
independant by living separately instead of together. 

The caste sitll exists in these districts. A distinction 
between landowner and tenant, master and servant, or 
father and son, is plainly marked; and the orders issued 
from the former are never repelled by the latter. The 
tenant has to work without pay two or three days in each 
week on the strips of land and the fields whose produce be- 
longs exclusively to the landowner. As a rule, the tenant is 
expected to bring several fat fowls or a bushel of grain to 
the pantry of the manor-house; and ovens, wine-press, and 
mills of the land-owner are not allowed to be borrowed 
unless the tenant pays certain “duties”. The servant is often 
ousted from the house of his master because of nothing. A 
son will be denounced as guilty if he dares to raise a word 
against his father. Equality has not yet fought its way 
through these districts. 

The Sex Barrier Prevails 


The barrier established between man and woman has 
never been shaken. It would be greatly denied if a mere 
talk between different sexes were discovered. Children have 
no rights to make any suggestion regarding their marriages. 
They are entirely directed under the influence of their 
parents. A boy is allowed to marry even within the age of 
maturity. Husband and wife have neither love nor contact 
with each other before their marriage—the civil contract, or 
business bargain we may say, once performed there is no 
ground for either party to withdraw from such bondage. 
Their destination is left in the hands of their parents. 


Furthermore, a young widow, even within the age of. 


twenty, is not permitted to marry again on behalf of her 
reputation and sorrow grievance soon hunt her to her grave. 

The fashion of the dress of the people dates back to two 
centuries ago. We cannot find such a specimen among the 
people of Peking, Wushi, or elsewhere of China except that 
which is occasionally worn by the actor or actress of Chinese 
theater during the play. Itis a funny sight when one 
finds an old man_ plodding along the road with a 
long, tarry pig-tail wavering behind in great annoyance, 
while his face seems to be veiled by a kind of blue cloud 
caused by the incessant smoking. When one happens to call 
on a friend in a distant place, the exchanges of superfluous 
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greeting, the continuance of idle talk, and the frequence of 
drinking and smoking would last for hours: and, on the 
departure, the master would accompany his guest for half a 
mile, showing the happiness of having the latter to be his 
constant visitor. 

Most of the people know neither reading nor writing. 
One who can write out his own name is honorably regarded 
as a scholar among his fellows. They know nothing be- 
yound the question of bread. I doubt whether one in ten, 
even among those gentries of roughly cultivated minds, can 
tell who was the first president of China, who were the 
founders of our Republic, whether Hongkong belongs to 
China or England, or whether the train is driven on by the 
power of steam or ghost. In one word, everything in these 
districts remains fixed. 

The Simple Village Life 

In these districts, farming is still the occupation of the 
vast majority of the population, for the towns are as yet small 
in size and afew tnnumber. People estimate their wealth, 
not by the quantity of stocks and bonds they hold, but by the 
extent of land they possess. Farmer if bound by the custom 
to cultivate his land precisely as his ancesters had done, 
without attempting to introduce improvement. So it is not 
strange for us to find that practically each farm seems to be 
self-sufficing, producing only what its own occupants can 
consume, and that there is comparatively little external 
trade in farm-produce. 

The farmer knows very little about the methods of till- 
age. The ways of preserving the fertility of the soil by 
artificial manuring and rotation of crops are scarsely dis- 
covered; and, although every year a part of the lard is left 
uncultivated in order to recover its fertility, the yield per 
acre is hardly a fourth as large as other parts where new 
methods have been introduced. Farm implements are of the 
crudest kind; scythes and sickles do the work of mowing 
machines; plows are made of wood, occasionally shod with 
iron; and threshing is done with flails. 

Intercourse with other places seems to be impossible; 
for the roads are poor and, during wet weather, impassable. 
Sometimes there is little to disturb the monotony of village 
life and little to remind it of the outside world, except when 
a gossiping peddler charces along. A village is generally 
inhabitated by those poor farmers who have to toil for 
their bread by the sweat of their brow. There are but a 


few grand houses owned by the wealthy gentries. They 


can be distinguished over the humble thatched-roofed cot- 
tages of the villagers. 


The livelihood of one of the wealthy gentries far surpas- 
sesthat of the peasants. He has tapestried chambers, be- 
jeweled clothes, and spiced foods to enjoy. Spirited horses 
and carriages adorned with his family crest are reserved for 
his riding. A number of “men-at-arms” are employed 
under his command to protect his family from the attack of 
bandits. Quarrels among the peasarts are generally settled 
before him, Sometimes he sends his children to Nanking, 
Shanghai, or elsewhere to recieve an education in a middle 
school or university. 

The poor farmers live miserably. How keenly the cold 


_ pierces the dark huts of the poorest is hard to imagine. 


The winter diet of salt meat, the lack of vegetables, the 
chronic filth and squalor, and the sorry ignorance of all laws 
of health open the way to disease and contagion. And if 
crops fail, famine is usually added to the plague. 

There is stilla body of hired laborers who claim no 
land beyond that on which their miserable huts stand and 
possibly their small gardenplots. They work all day on the 
helds of gentry. They are so miserably paid that they can 
scarcely subsist without incurring debts. Afterwards they 
are compelled to risk their lives for the struggle of ex- 
istence by stealing and looting the rich. But, alas! they are 
arrested, tried, and killed at last. 


Life in The Towns 

In these districts, the towns are very small, because the 
great bulk of people still live in the country. A town will 
be accounted large when it contains 2000 inhabitants. Most 
towns are established by the gentries, to whom the 
dwellers are compelled to contribute certain “servile duties.”’ 
The approach to an ordinary city lies through the suburbs, 
farm, and garden-plots, for the towns-men still suplement 
industry with small-scale agriculture. Inside of the city 
walls are the clustered houses of every description. The 
roofs are generally thatched with straw and the walls thrown 
up by earth. To guard against the danger of fires, each 
municipality encourages its inhabitants to build their house 
of stone and brick, and to keep a tub full of water before 
every building; and in each district a special official is 
equipped with a proper hook and cord for pulling down the 
houses on fire. The windows are small and obstructed and 
the rooms, being dim, filthy, and full of unchanged air, are 
not much less than the dungeons of the olden times. 

Usually the streets are in deplorable condition. Besides 
one or two highways, they are but mere alleys—devious, 
dark, and dirty. Their narrowness often make them im- 
passable for wagons. In places the pedestrian wades 
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gallantly through the mud and carbage; pigs grunt 
ponderously as he pushes them aside; chickens run under 
his feet; and occassionally a dead dog obstructs the way. 
The municipality provides with no scavenger for clearing 
the roads. Dirt and filth and refuse are ordinarily dispos- 
ed of only when a heaven-sent rain washes them down the 
open gutters constructed along the middle, or on each side, 
of a street. At night respectable town-life is practically at 
a standstill: the gates are shut: the curfew sounded; no 
street-lamps dispel the darkness, except possibly an 
occasional lantern which an altruistic or festive townsman 
might hang in the front-widow. It is indeed an uncomfort- 
able and unhealthful place in which to live. 

Most of townsmen are retail dealers who conduct the 
business of selling to the farmers salt, clothing, and some 
kinds of plows. A shop opened for the sale of luxuries can 
can not be found in each of the small towns. lf a peasant 
wants to barter for a pair of shoes or a suit of clothes, he 
must need prepare a long journey to the city of Chin- 
kiangpu (# 7t #§), a most renowned commercial center 
of these districts, where all sorts of goods transported from 
other places can be obtained. The merchants of the small 
towns are also the handy craftsmen, whose manufactures 
are of the rudest kind. Their daily income Ar: pe ex- 
ceeds the payment on bread. They live wretchedly. Their 
dresses are filthy, short, and even ragged. They toil in the 
hope of extricating themselves from poverty; but their re- 
sults are always adverse to their will. 


Contant Horror of Bandit Attacks 

Had the peasant lived peacefully with his wife and 
children in his poor but without theconstant disturbance of 
bandits, he would pass with his tranquil life happily 
despite his hard struggle for bread. But his miserable life 
is doomed by the additional pains received from the ‘‘gen- 
tlemen of the highway,’’ whose barks have long been the 
terrors in thes districts. When night comes, the peasant bolts 
the door carefully, puts off the light, and lies in his bed with 
a brain generally full of frightened thoughts of the coming 
danger. A sound of to gun fired in the neighboring village 
would startle him not knowing what he should do by him- 
self. Whenever the stillness of night is broken by the 
occasional bark of the dogs, or by the noise of foot-steps of 
a passing traveler, he would be frightened out of his wits; 
and, yet, at the same time, he gives various consolations to 
his faint wife and crying children. Sometimes, as the news of 
robbery occurred in a distant village is received, he throws a 
bag of wheat on his shoulder, hides his small savings in his 
girdle, and flees with his wife and children to the forests or 
the reeds to the milder neighborhood of hyena and snake. 

The bandits are often formed into armed forces, looting 
one place after another. Usually the cities are stormed; 
properties captured ; and houses burned. Hundreds of people 
are often hunted from their homes. Their lives have never 
been spared unless ransoms are offered to their invaders. 
The massacre perpetrated by bandits is not a surprising 
sight in the eyes of a mere boy of one of these districts. 

Soldiers encamped in these districts are all rotten. They 
have never been trained in discipline, and guided by the 
tactics, of the present time. They are famed rather for 
their abilities to sleep or to roister than to protect life or 
purse. Bandits always learn to look with contempt on these 
extraordinary soldiers, who usually run away from the 
battle-field on behalf of dear lives. Furthermore they also 
do much harm to the people. They claim the right of begging 
and borrowing in the disguise of military use. They some- 
times beg in a tone not easily to be distinguished from that 
of command, and sometimes borrow with small thought of 
repaying. I never seein the world a place so thoroughly 
fitted by nature and by circumstance for the den of bandits. 


Primitive Conditions Need Change 


What I have stated above is but a brief report of the 


unfavorable conditions existed among the people of these 
districts. The main purpose of this article is to appeal help 
for these poor creatures from the goverment as well as 
from our brethrens. Society is like a building which will 
never stand firm unless its foundations are strong and all 
its timbers are sound. We cannot make this part of socie 
prosperous and progressive, and let the other remain fixed. 
To remove the restrictions in society is the shortest way of 
making a country to be rich and strong. China of now-a-days 
has indeed numerous problems in polities and diplomacy, 
that need to be decided instantly. But, can China succeed 
in removing all these difficulties without having a sound, 
firm society first? We cannot compel a patient to walk, eat 
and take all the things by himself; but a patient will do 
what he wants as soon as his sickness is cured. So I say 
that China will never have the chance of getting rid off all 
the problems both on politics and diplomacy unless she first 
engages herself to ease all the irritations existed in ous 
society as I have mentioned before. 

Comparative Law School of China, 

11 Ouinsan Road, Shanghai. 
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THE KIANGNAN DOCK ENGINEERING 


SHIPBUILDERS—BOILERMAKERS—DOCKOWNERS 
SHAN 


HA 
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Twin Screw Shallow Draft Steamer, “Teh Yang Maru” for the Upper Yangtsze 
service built and engined by the Kiangnan Dock and Engineering Works in 1922 for 


Japanese interests. 


Length ... 
Draft (loaded) ...... 


5 feet 


Accommodations for first, second and third class passengers. 


Cable Address: SINODOCK 


Telephone: 


News from South China 
_ Hongkong’s trade for the third quarter of 1925. accord- 
ing to a detailed comparison issued by the Imports and Ex- 
ports Office, was very much below the trade in the corres- 
ponding quarter of 1923 and 1924, though neither of these 
years was thought to be geod. During this quarter, the 
boycott and strike were in full force. The principal articles 
are set out in table form, and under the heading of Imports, 
it is noted that there was a tremendous falling off in rice, 
faw sugar, cotton yarn and woollens. Most of the specified 
articles in the list show reductions. As regarding exports, 
rice again shows the largest falling off as compared with 
corresponding quarters of the two preceding years. Refin- 
ed sugar was also tremendously down, and big drops have 
to be recorded in cotton yarns, woollen and cotton goods. 
The quarter's imports of articles having a value of £100,000 
per quarter totalled £11,122,880, as compared with £15,114.- 
449 for the corresponding period of 1923, and £20,094,135 
for the correponding period of 1924. The quarter’s exports 
of articles having a value of £100,000 or more each, totalled 
£7,573,826, as compared with £15,850,342 for corresponding 
eee 1923, and £16,241,848 for the corresponding period 

British residents in Swatow are complaining that 
certain British steamers, particularly the S. S. Dacre Castile, 
would not fly their Red Ensign while lying at anchor at that 
port, so as to hide the British ownership of the vessel. Of 
course, the difficulty is that, if they display too much British 
loyalty, those who carry other Red flags will perhaps refuse 
to unload the cargo entering Swatow. 

Mr. J. Kerr, an assistant superintendent of police in 
Hongkong, after a service of 36 years, is going back to 
settle down in Australia, his native home. 

As far as Samshui, a West River town in Kwangtung, is 
concerned these days, it is dangerous for male members of 
the same family to go out on the streets together. The Red 
press gangs in Samshui, when drafting persons for coolie 
service with the Kuomintang Army, would make no 
discrimination and sometimes arrest people in groups, in 
many cases having taken in men belonging to the same 
family. The present use of Samshui by the Reds for special! 
military station and the sudden presence of a large number 
of troops have so frightened the populace that they have 
thought wise to suspend business for the time being and 
secretly remove some of their valuable belongings from town. 


In taking over the Magistracy of Namhoi, the most im- 
portant district in the Province of Kwangtung and the seat 
of government of which still remains in Canton City, the 
new Magistrate has discovered that the late Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, while President of the Kuomintang in Canton, virtually 
made Fatshan, a city west of Canton, a principality with Li 
Po Chong, the retiring Magistrate of Namhoi, as the 
suzerain. It appears that during 1923 and 1924 the late Dr. 
Sun was in bad need of funds for his numerous military 
expeditions and, in consideration of money advanced by Mr. 
Li, had arbitarily condemned a part of Fatshan as “govern- 
ment property” and invested Mr. Li with the privileges of 
collecting prices on the lands which the present holders have 
been holding for generations past. Mr. Li, with the power 
of a magigtrate, was inthe last two years able to exact a 
large sum of money this way. The amount exacted, it is 
alleged, has been nearly 15 times greater than that lent to 
the late Dr. Sun. According to arrangements just complet- 
ed with the new Magistrate, Mr. Li will continue to receive 
a certain portion of the income to be derived from the con- 
demned property. 

The finance commissar of the Kuomintang in Canton has 
stopped further applications from the people for assistance 
to pass the boycott pickets in order to enter Shameen, the 
foreign concession in Canton, to withdraw funds from the 
foreign banks. Since the boycott the pickets of the strike 
committee have stopped all Chinese traffic with the foreign 
concession and Chinese merchants having funds in foreign 
banks were unable to make use of their accounts. On re- 
quest of merchants, the finance commissar has been making 
good use of his office to render assistance, and between 
October 15 and 22, the Chinese merchants withdrew from 
Shameen $4,224,631.11 in 58 separate sccounts with the 
knowledge of the strike committee pickets. The commissar 
has asked for a commission of four per cent. from the 
merchants for his assistance in passing the pickets, and 
according to arrangement. the commission earned was to go 
to the support of the strikers now enforcing the boycott. 


Since the re-introduction of the opium traffic in Canton 
by the Knomingtang Government, the Red authorities have 
issued about 4,500 opium-smoking licenses but; at the same 
time, convicted 1,600 persons for smoking without licenses. 
To further push the sale of opium, the Reds have permitted 
the free retails by any gambling house or club of “stamped” 
opium, the wholesale delivery of which, however, is a 
Kuomingtang monopoly. 
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The Kuomintang monopoly for the sale of kerosene oil 
in Canton and vicinity is causing no little hardship to the 
poor, according to complaints heard. The maximum price 
ever asked for by local merchants before the monopoly was 
about 16 cents a catty, but it has jumped now to 22 cents. 
Several American and British concerns used to import 
kerosene oil into Canton, but since the Red impost of special 
likins taxes on their article, they have decided to suspend 
business there, and the Reds are trying to replace them with 
Russian imports. 

The Canton Merchant’ Association, now dominated by 
Reds, has communicated with the three other principal 
commercial guilds of the city suggesting for a joint confere- 


nce over possible overtures for ending the boycott and strike. 


against British interests in Canton. What has led the Reds 
themselves this time to renew the settlement of the strike 
talk has not been definitely known. but as stated recently, it 
has been known for some that the Red leaders have definitely 
urged the strike committee to curtail their activities and end 
the boycott at the earliest possible date. So far the profess- 
ional walking delegates of the labor unions in Canton are 
still adverse to the settlement, as doing so will relegate them 
to the back seats and deprive them of many of the get-rich- 
quick opportunities. But the Kuomintang leaders realize that 
they must have fuel oils, coal, raw materials for their arsenal 
and ammunition factories and that the boycott, while hurting 
the imperialists also causing them much inconvenienience. 

The Kuomintang in Canton has decided to have a judicial 
commission of their own towards the improvement of their 
law courts and prisons before submitting them to foreign 
inspection. The recent discovery of bribery and a sort of 
“trust’’ formed among certain practising lawyers and lead- 
ing members of the Canton Courts for selling justice has 
aroused much criticism and adverse Comments on the present 
judiciary, and the Kuomintang, therefore, has decided to have 
a clean out at the same time. Dr. C Wu, son of the late 
Dr. Wu Ting-fang and himself a barrister-at-law trained in 
England, will head the proposed Canton Judicial Commission 
to investigate into the present condition of the Courts in 
Canton and affiliated institutions. The incumbents of the 
courts are objecting to the probe, declaring it an insult to 
their dignity. 

Until General Chen Chiung-ming is able to reorganize 
his anti-Red land forces, the gunboats of the Chinese Navy 
now operating in South China waters are being recalled back 
to Shanghai, according latest reports concerning the present 
warfare in this part of the country. 

Pending further arrival of arms and ammunitions from 


‘Russia; the Kuomintang Army is said to have decided to 


“borrow’’ the arms from the private merchant vessels now 
plying the inland waters. Al] the tow-boats, freight junks, 
small steamers and all those having arms are now hiding 
their property, as once their arms are lent to the Reds, they 
will never get them back, they say. 

To avoid the hardship of being commandeered for 
military transporation and serving indefinitely without a 
chance of rest, the Chinese Shipping Merchants Guild in 
Canton has offered volunteer service to the Reds, the Guild 
accepting calls from the Kuomintang for transportation 
service but reserving the power of designating the vessels. 
By this way, the Guild hopes to be able to serve by turn in the 
assignment of vessels and men and not subjecting some 
unfortunate owners to have their vessels commandeered 
while others were able to be free. 

r. T. V. Soong, finance commissar of the Kuomintang 
in Canton, in explaining the reintroduction of the gambling 
traffic of Shan-pao-piao lottery in the Southern Capital, said 
that military funding necessity has made it imperative to 
depart from the original policy not to have any more gamb- 
ling in the northern section of the city of Canton. The people 
in the northern section of the city will holdan anti-gambling 
demonstration. 

The Harbor Master’s office in Canton. at the request of 
the Kuomintang Commissary of Naval Affairs, gives notice 
that patrol gunboats are stationed in the vicinty of the mine- 
fields to guide vessels, entering or leaving, in safety. If 
vessels passing Humun, or Boccas Tigris, will carefully 
follow the guidance of the Red patrol boats, they can be 
assured that the vessels and their cargo will be perfectly safe. 

Notice has been received by the Canton Harbor Master 
from the Kuomintang Commissar for Foreign Affairs that 
communication in the region of Wangmoon and Moto Moon 
is completely stopped and the only channel to Kongmoon is 
the Saiwan Channel by way of the Second Bar and Humun, 
which channel will be practically in military vigilance 
beginning from mid-night of October 28 when no vessels 
will be allowed to pass at night time. 

Information has also been officially circulated by the Reds 
that the Saiwan and other channels havs been also blocked 
with sunken junks loaded with stone. They have been done 
to guard against possible naval attack by the anti-Reds. 

Canton, November 10, 1925. 


November 21, 1925 


News from Central China 


The Hankow Ricsha Coolies Association is now issuing 
a certificate to the coolies. Each coolie is to pay four 
coppers for the document, without which they will not be 
recognized as members of the association. 


The Chinese Chamber of Commerce on Monday issued 
a circular to the shops in the native city pointing out that 
the Headquarters of Marshal Wu Pei-fu have repeatedly 
called for the handing over of the $1,000,000 loan. If the 
demand is not complied with speedily it is intimated that 
soldiers will be employed to make a shop to shop collection. 

The Hupeh province is at present obtaining as much as 
$30,000,000 annually from the opium tax. Recently someone 
is Said to have suggested to the local government that if 
an additional 20 cents per ounce were levied on the drug 
another $30,000,000 could be raised each year from this 
source. The report has itthat the Hupeh authorities have 
favored the suggestion and that the new tax will be levied 
from December 1. 

The Hankow Post Office has written to the military 
authories requesting that special protection will be afforded 
the mail cars on the railway, and pointing out that recently 
some soldiers furcibly occupied one of these cars while it was 
in use along the line. 

Mr. Kiang Yung, the former Minister of Justice, arrived 
here from Peking on Monday last. The same evening local 
judicials arranged a feast in his honor which was held in the 
Yi Kiang Chun restaurant, On Tuesday another reception to 
Mr. King in the Pao Ping Tang Garden, Wuchang. 

On the morning of the 9th instant General Tang Yu-to, 
Garrison Commander of Kiukiang, left that city on board 
the gunboat 1: Chi for Anking. He declares that he is not 
obeying Peking’s Order in taking up the post of Tupan of 
Anhui but is following out the instructions given to him by 
Marshal Wu Pei-fu, and that his action is connected with 
the movement of the allied troops. 

Itisnow reported that Mr. Fan Chi-chien. Ditector of 
the Wine and Tobacco Bureau will take up the office of 
Superintendent of the Hankow Customs House on Friday 
next. Mr. Yeh Lan-pain has been discharged from this office 
by order of Tupan Hsiao Yao-nan. 

Another Chinese notability, this time the famous scholar 
Mr. Liang Chi-chiao, is expected to arrive shortly in 
Hankow. It is rumored that Marshal Wu Pei-fu wishes to 
invite Mr. Liang to become his highest adviSer. | 

The schools in Wuchang has written a protest to the 
press pointing out that at the recent demonstrations one of 
the speakers while addressing the public said that the 
demonstrations were being held to commemorate the 
successful activites of the Reds. The schools object to 
this and say it is not bolshevik institution and that there 
was no such general opinion among those who formed the 
demonstration. 

Mr. Charles Sueg, having returned here from the North 
has resumed duties as secretary to Marshal Wu Pei-fu and 
has his office in the Foreign Affairs Department in the 
Nanyang Building. : 

Another definite turn is made in an official proclamation 
issued by Tupan Hsiao Yao-nan declaring himself on the 
side of Marshal Wu Pei-fu. This is to contradict the 
rumors that he was working on the side of the Anfu Club, 
though ostensibly siding with Marshal Wu. _ 

Reports from Kaifeng state that the definite turn against 
Chang Tso-lin was followed by Yueh Wei-chun appointing 
General Tang Pao-shan commander of the 7th Division 
at Kweiteh as Commander-in-chief of the Honan forces. 
These are moving in the direction of Hsuchow while the 9th 
Division is to capture Tsaochow. Yueh Wei-chun personally 


is to lead the Ist and 2nd Division as supporting troops. On 


Saturday night 200 cars at the Kaifeng station were ready to 
take troops east. 

The manager of the Bank of China, Mr. L. S. Hung, has 
returned to Hankow from Changsha after having signed a 
loan to the Hunan Government for $2,000,000. : 

Being six months’ in arrears of salary, the teachers of 
the Honan primary and middle schools are reported to have 
gone on a strike demanding liquidation, payment in cash and 
the creation of an independent educational fund. 

It is announced that the Headquarters of the Hankow 
Chinese Police have trained a posse of 40 special policemen 
for guard duty at the eight posts around the borders of the 
British Concession. The men will be distinguished from 
ordinary policemen by a special uniform. 


A pretty wedding took place at 5 p:m. on Saturday last 
in the Tao Sen School, Special Administrative District 
between Mr. Alfred F. S. Yen and Miss Francise Tseng, 
sister to Mr. Marc T. W. Tseng of the British-American 
Tobacco Co., Hankow. Mr. Yen is the nephew of Dr. W. 
W. Yen, recently appointed Minister to England. 
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Six thousand 
miles—and 
still “factory-fresh” 


F you came by one orour great factories 
each morning for your daily supply 


of newly-made Chesterflelds, you would 


scarcely find them fresher than those you 
buy here. 

For each package of twenty Chester- 
fields, triple wrapped in stout paper and 
foil, is given extra protection by an outer 
rnoisture-proof wrapper of glassine. 

Nothing could taste better than fresh 
Chesterfield cigarettes. And thanks to its 
unique package, Chesterfield arrives in 
China as firm, as fresh, and as clean, as 
on the duy it leaves our factory 


NOW ON SALE IN ALL 
LARGE CITIES IN CHINA 


Laccrerr & Mrexs Tosacco Co 
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Close relations 
with the Orient 


For many years it has been our privi- 


lege to co-operate constructively with 


merchants, manufacturers, shippers and 


bankers in the Orient. 


Our trans-Pacific banking service is 
therefore highly specialized and well 
established. From Chicago we can 
serve you not only in the United 
States and Canada, but also in South 
and Central America and in Europe. 


We are prepared to render specific 


reports on market and industria! con- 


ditions and to furnish accurate credit 


information. 


Correspondence promptly acknowl- 


edged. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


Resources More than $500,000,000 


“An Extra Measure of Service” 


November 21, 1925 


A student demonstration which was held in Wuchang 
last Saturday. This was against the Tariff Conference on 
the grounds that the Chinese should be allowed to manage 
their Customs by themselves. The affair commenced about 
eight o’clock in the morning, when about 40 schools are said 
to have been represented at a meeting which took place 
at the Wuchang Public Athletic Ground. At this the 
principal speaker, a Mr. Liu Feng-wei, condemned the Tariff 
Conference on the grounds that it was organized in an 
attempt to clear off a Japanese loan. 


Hankow, November 14, 1925. 


Business Opportunities 


The following trade inquiries have been received by the 
American Chamber of Commerce (Shanghai) from American 
business firms for the purposes indicated. 


Williamson Candy Company, 5th and Kirkham Sts.., 
Oakland, California, wish representation in the Orient. 


Seattle Ginseng Co., P. O. Box 1841, Seattle, Wash.’ 
wish to market ginseng roots in China. 


The Home Products Corporation, Jackson, Michigan, 
manufacturers of the White Frost Refrigerators, wish to 
secure a representative in China. 


Kauffman-Norton Company, Rialto Building, San Fran- 
cisco, manufacturers of “Electrogas,”’ an electrically lighted 
gas floor furnace, wish to get in touch with a firm that will 
handle retail sales and install the units. 


Riheldaffer & Casey, Export and Import and Commission 
Agents (Both Americans) Borgo Delgi Albizi, 18, Florence, 
Italy desire to communicate with firms desiring resresenta- 
tion in Italy. 


Albert E. Betts, 126 Liberty St., New York City, wishes 
to act as Resident Purchasing Agent in New York for an 
American firm in Shanghai importing American merchandise, 


Max Stelton Brokerage Company, 5303 Kensington 
Place, Seattle, Wash, wishes to hear from American firms 
in Shanghai prepoared to export walnuts and peanuts, both 
shelied and unshelled, egg products (flake, dried, liquid, etc.) 


China Trade Act Companies 


Owing to some apparent misunderstanding in China 
among American firms who are contemplating registration 
under the China Trade Act, Mr. G. C. Howard, registrar, 
China Trade Act Companies, has issued an explanatory 
statement which was distributed by the American Chamber 
of Commerce (Shanghai) pointing out the procedure in respect 
to the automatic registration of China Trade Companies in 
the Consular Districts in which they maintain branches or 
agencies. 


(1) The filing in the Consulate of copies of the 
Certificate of Incorporation of China Trade Act com- 
panies is accepted by Consular Offices of the United 
States in China as the equivalent of Consular registra- 
tion. 


(2) It should be noted that the essence of Consular 
registration of China Trade Act companies, however, is 
merely the acceptance for filing of certain information, 
and entitles the concern registered to no specified kind 
or degree of protection by by the United States govern- 
ment. It constitutes ro more than a prima facte claim 
to such protection at most. The question whether ina 
given case protection is to be extended or withheld 
must of necessity depend upon the particular circumst- 
ances. While consular officers accept as the equivalent 
of registration copies of the certificates of China Trade 
Act companies, without reference to the showing of a 
substantial American financial interest, as required in 
the case of other concerns, in the extension of protec- 
tion by the United States government the existence of 
such an interest, its degree and bona fide character, are 
pertinent and relevant facts in the consideration of any 
given case. 


(3) No further steps need be taken by American 
firms, after a Certificate of Incorporation under the 
China Trade ‘Act has been granted by the Department of 
Commerce, to obtain Consular registration, inasmuch 
as a copy of the Cerificate is automatically sent to 
= Consular Officer by the Registrar of the China Trade 

ct. 
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Your Opportunity 
To Save Money! 


An opportunity to supply yourself and 


family with the winter goods and provisions 
needed at Greatly Reduced Prices is 


offered at the 


COMPANY 
WINTER SALE 


Money Saved 


Money Kerned which began on November | 9th, and which 


lasts for Twenty-One Big Bargain Days. 


oe You have a huge assortment of goods to 
| choose from—all of the high Wing On 
Quality. Reductions throughout the store. 


Compare Our Prices ! 


—Why pay more ? 


UNIVERSAL PROVIDERS 
Corner of Nanking and Chekiang Roads—Shanghai 
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AMERICA 


via Seattle 
and the 


MILWAUKEE RAILWAY 
The ‘‘Olympian’’ — 


and 
The *‘Columbian’’ 


Famous transcontinental! trains from Se- 
attle-Tacoma to Chicago, without change, 
operated by Electric Power for 649 miles 
over four mountain ranges. 


The world’s longest electrified railroad. 
Ask for this route when you book passage. 


Cable address 


J. F. Bahl 
Gen’! nt Pass’r Dept. 
attle 


F. O. Finn 
General Agent 
Victoria 

C. H. Miles 
Gen’l Agent Dept. 


Francisco 


MilwaukeeGSt Paul 


TO PUCET SOUND - ELECTRIFIED 


5539 


The Chinese American Bank of Commerce 


Capital Authorized ......... .--10,000,000.00 
Capital Paid 4,900,000.00 
Surplus & Reserves ...... 


HEAD OFFICE PEKING EXECUTIVE OFFICE: SHANGHAI 


BRANCHES: 
Peking Shanghai Tsinan Harbin 
Hankow Shihkiachwang Tientsin 


Correspondents throughout the World 
YOUR BANKING BUSINESS SOLICITED 


General Banking Business Transacted, Drafts 
Issued and Telegraphic Transfers Effected, Fore- 
ign Exchange Bought and Sold, Commercial and 
Circular Letters of Credit Issued, Interest Al- 
lowed on Fixed Deposits, Cureent and Savings 
Accounts. 


Through our Connections with Banks in America 

and Europe and our Affiliations in China. We Are 

Well Equipped to Serve Our Clients in Their 
Domestic and Foreign Trade. 


The Chinese American Bank 
of Commerce 


11 Nanking koad 


Telephone C. 8641, 8642, 8643 


Telegraphic Address: Codes Used: Bentley s Complete Phrasd, 
“SinamBank, Shanghai Western Union Code. Whitelaw’s 401 Millions Code 


November 21, 1025 
Men and Events 


Mr. B. W. Fleisher, proprietor of the Japan Advertiser 
and his wife, returned to Yokohama by the str. Empress of 
Australia on November 12. 


Mr. George T. Fuller, U.S. Vice-Consul at Bushjire, 
Persia, has been spending a few days in Shanghai on his 
way to the United States on leave. 

Mr. Norman Armour. formerly of the U. S. Diplomatic 
Corps in Rome, and now Counsellor at the U. S. Embassy 
in Tokyo, passed through Shanghai on Saturday. 

The American Bankers’ Association, at their recent 
convention at Atlantic City, N. J., re-elected Mr. F. J. Raven, 
president of the American-Oriental Banks, as a_ vice- 
president in foreign countries. 

Mr. James Hoeck, formerly of the Japan Advertiser 
(Tokyo) editorial staff, was in Shanghai this week on his 


wav to Manila where he will represent the Philadelphia. 


Public Ledger's foreign service. 


M. P. Crepin, who has recently been transferred from 
Shangnai to Mukden as French Consul, has been visiting 
Peking and Tientsin on the way to his new appointment. 
Mme. Crepin and family accompanied him. 


The Dennishawn dancers headed by Ruth St. Denis and 
Ted Shawn arrived in Shanghai Monday and gave their first 
performance at the Olympic Theater that evening to a pack- 
ed house. They are giving thirteen numbers. 


The Shanghai Branch of the American Association of 
University Women will meet on Tuesday. November 24, at 
McTyeire School, 1 Edinburgh Road. Tea will be served 
from 4 to 4.30 after which a musical program will be given. 


Mrs. R. A. Parker, who has been absent in the United 
States for over two years. returned to Shanghai by the str, 
President Monroe. She brought with her little Peggy Bryan, 
- grand-daughter who is the daughter of Mr. R. T. Bryan, 

r. 


Mr. L. Salisbury. American Vice-Consul at Nagasaki, 
accompanied by his mother, will leave late this month, for a 
short leave in the United States. Mr. Salisbury has been ‘in 
the American consular service in Japan for nearly eight 
years. 


Members of the University of California Club will hold 
a reunion dinner at the Shanghai Bankers Club, 4 Hongkong 
Road, on Monday next at 7.30 p.m. Those who wish to 
attend should communicate with Dr. Fong F. See, editorial 
department, Commercial Press, Paoshan Road. 


Among the prominent passengers brought to Shanghaj 
this week by the Canadian Pacific Empress of Australia from 
Vancouver were the following: Mr. Frank Lloyd and family 
of Hollywood, Cal., head of a film company, Mr. R. Steinle 
of Shanghai, and Mr. O. Balbeck of Birkenhead, England. 


Mr. Warren Manley has been appointed secretary of the 
American Chamber of Commerce (Shanghai) to succeed Mr. 
D. J. Lewis, who had held that office forthe last four years 
and who iS now assistant manager of the Texas Oil Company 
at Tsingtao. Mr. Manley was formerly connected with the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce in various capacities 
for tem years, six of these years he was the Pacific Coast 
croenaneen yee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 

tates. 

Three Redemptorist Fathers from St. Anne de Beaupre, 
the Revrend Fathers, H. Coucineau, E. Larouche and 
Thomas St. Pierre arrived in Shanghai on the Empress of 
Australia from Vanconver. These missionaries are en route 
to work in Annon and represent advance members of the 
Kedemptorist order to be followed shortly by Provincial 
Director and others. The Reverend Father Lafortune of the 
Jesuit order also arrived in Shanghai on the same boat and 
is assigned to mission work here. 

October 27 marked the One Hundred and Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Navy of the United States of America 
was as such was appropriately observed under the auspices 
of the Navy League of the United States. The celebration 
of Navy Day was started several years ago for the purpose 
of bringing the people in closer touch and understanding: 
of their navy and its purpose. October 27 was selected as 
the date because it is the anniversary of the birth of the late 
President Roosevelt, so much of whose life was connected 
with the advancement of a sound naval policy. 

“Confucianism and modern civilization” was the subject 
of Prof. K, Yamada’s lecture under the auspices of the 
Royal Asiatic Society Wednesday evening. Prof. Yamada, 
who has during his ten years residence at Shanghai combined 
the practical enterprise of editing a leading Japanese 
newspaper and more abstruse avocation of 
Professor of Ethical Science at Tung Wen College, is 


(Continued on page 294) 
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American 


Oriental Mail Line 


via Kobe, YoKohama and Victoria 


Comfort—Speed—Courtesy 


PRESIDENT MADISON December 3 


ll. Se jattle 


PRESIDENT JACKSON te PRESIDENT JEFFERSON 
December 15 Sailings January 8 
Every | 
PRESIDENT McKINLIEY PRESIDENT GRANT 
i 12 Days 12 
December 27 January 20 
PASSENGER & EXPRESS FREIGHT SERVICE 
Railroad Tickets Through Sailings to Hongkong 
to all points in the Rates and Manila 
United States to Europe every I2 days 


ADMIRAL ORIENTAL LINE 


Managing Operators for 


United States Shipping Board 


FREIGHT DEPT. PASSENGER DEPT. 
3 Canton Road Corner of Nanking and Kiangsi Roads 
Central 6371-2 Central 6373 
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ADVERTISING IN THE INTERIOR OF CHINA. 


We operate standardised outdoor plants 


in 24 cities in China. 


Your sales message can 


be carried to any part of China at half the cost 


of any other medium. 


Effective, Permanent, Economical. 


THE ORIENTAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


(Oriental Press, Proprietors) 
113 Avenue Edward VII. 
Shanghai. 


(Continued from page 292) 
a distinguished scholar of Tokyo University and has devoted 
his life to the study of the Chinese classics. His opportune 
address did much to catch the true spirit of Asiatic 
civilization, to provide an antidote against the ultra 
utilitarian and materialistic tendencies of the East to-day, 
and in particular to guide the younger generation. 


Invitations were issued by China Motors to attend a 
series of receptions at their Star Garage, Thursday Friday 
and Saturday, the occasion being the display of the newest 
Hupmobile—the six-cylinder car, the first shipment of which, 
in open and closed models, has arrived by the Empress of 
Australia, The manufacturers are confident that the popular- 
ity acquired for so many years by their four-cylinder car 
and more recently by their now famous eight-cylinder model 
will be maintained and even exceeded in the new six-cylin- 
dercars, In this new Hupmoblie Six all the natural 
mecharlical, attributes of the six-cylinder engine are fully 
and completely developed and perfected, and the car pos- 
sesses all the qualities guaranteed by the name of Hupmobile 
throughout its 16 years of continuous success. 


The national headquarters of the American Red Cross 
in Washington, D. (. is interested in obtaining information 
regarding the whereabouts of Mr. Ivan Sikic, a Russian who 
is supposed to be in Shanghai and at one time was a patient 
at the Shanghai General Hospital. Since the American Red 
Cross has closed the branch of the organization which was 

ormerly maintained here, the inquiry regarding Mr. Ivan 
Sikic has been turned over to the American Association of 
Shanghai. According to the letter from the national head- 

uarters of the Red Cross, the information regarding Mr. 

ikic is desired by his brother who is residing on the Pacific 
Coast. Anyone having information regarding Mr. Likic’s 
whereabouts has been asked to supply same to the Secretary, 
American Association, 4 Avenue Edward VII, Shanghai. 


The Admiral liner President Madison arrived from 
Seattle Monday with many prominent passengers, among 
them the following: 

Mrs. Helen Belknap, Miss Alice Belknap and Master E. 
F. Belknap wife of Shanghai manager of the B. A. T. Co., 


back from an extended visit to her home; Rev. George G, 
Boville, Father of the Vacation Bible Hour Movement on 
one of his frequent visits to the Orient in the interests the 
above Movement; Mr. S. W. Glass, Mrs. S. W. Glass, Mr. 
William Glass—Manchuria manager of the B. A. T. Mr. 
Glass has been a resident of China for many years. Mr. U. 
S. Harkson, Mrs. U. S. Harksoh, MasterHarkson.—Of the 
Henningsen Produce Co. Since leaving here the Harkson’s 
have had ason bornto the family who is now on his first 
trip to China at the age of about two months: Mr. D 
Kazanjian, Mrs. A. Kazanjian. Master Gordon Kazanjain, 
—Of well-known Tientsinrug firm: Mrs Kazenjian returns 
from a visit to her former home in Canada. Mr. 

Kazanjian is a brother of the Tientsin-rug dealer and is on 
his first trip to the Orient following his graduation from 
Princeton. Mrs. C. A. Nahmmacher, wife of Henningsen 
Produce official. Dr. E. 1. Osgood,—Of the Christian Church 
wos eg particularly interested in the missions on the Tibet 

rder; 


Mrs. J. B. Powell, Miss Martha Powell, Master William 
Powell, Miss Margaret Powell,—Mrs. Powell is the wife of 
the editor of the China Press. Mrs. Powell returned from a 
visit to her former home in Missouri. Miss Margaret 
Powell is a sister to the China Press editor and is managing 
editor of the China Weekly Review; 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul C. Rawis.—Connected with the 
Victor X-Ray Co. of Chicago and coming to Shanghai 
for technical work with Andersen Meyer & Co., Mr. 
Rawis is a fellow of the National Institute of Radio 
Engineers and well known in The U. S., in Radio & X-Ray 
work. Mr. C. T. Williams on, brother of Mrs. Belknap and 
connected with the B. A. T. Co; Mr. and Mrs, Perry Beatty. 
L. Beatty and Miss Beatty, tourists; Mr. F. H, Aberly, with 
the Sherwin-Williams paint company, On an extended 
business tour of the Orient; Mr. J. H. Connell, son of the 
late senior member of the firm of Connell Bros., well known 
in business circles throughout the Orient. Since leavin 
Seattle, Mr. Connell has learned of the death in Seattlle 7 
his father. He has recently completed his schooling in 
the States and contemplates connection with his fathers 
firm in the Orient. 
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You a 


Chinese Friend? 


If you have a 
Chinese acquaint- 
ance who _ has 
distinguished 
himself in some 
particular service, 
his photograph 
and biographical 
sketch no doubt is 
included in_ the 
mew 1925 


WHO’S WHO 


IN CHINA 


What could be more 
appreciated by him 
than a copy of this 
book? He would 
appreciate it not 
only as an expres- 
sion of your 
friendship but also 
because he _ will 
find among its 
pages information 
concerning some 
of his own friends 
and acquaintances. 


Order Your Copy 
To-day 


The 1925 (Third Edition) 


WHO CHINA 


Biographies of Chinese 


NOW SALE 


The Third Edition (1925) of WHO’S WHO 
IN CHINA contains over 1000 pages 
with the biographies and photographs of 


the leaders of the present day in China. 


Printed on good grade book paper and 
suitably bound in imitation leather, the new 
1925 edition of WHO'S WHO IN CHINA 
will make a valuable addition to home or 


office library, 


If you are interested in China, whether in business, 
missionary or teaching enterprises you can’t 


afford to be without one of these _ books. 


Price Mex $8 


(Post paid) 


The 


China Weekly Review 


Millard Publishing Company 


4 Avenue Edward VII, Shanghai 


Orders may by placed with leading book stores in all parts 
of the Far Easi or may be placed direct with the publishers 
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The Week in the Far East 


Events during the week under review crowded one upon 
the other for attention. For atime it seemed that the Tariff 
Conference at Peking would be broken up with Marshals 
Chang and Feng sharpening their swords and preparing for 
action in the vicinity of Peking and its environs, Several 
members of the cabinet of the Chinese government resigned 
and members of some of the foreign delegations to the 
Tariff Conference packed up and made ready to leave the 
capital. Marshal Tuan Chi-jui, the chief executive made 
known his determination to flee at the first sign of fighting 
and this declaration, of course, spelled disaster for the 
conference if war could not be averted. Latest reports 
indicate that some kind of compromise has been reached by 
Marshals Chang and Feng that these two who had been 
making threatening moves against each other will now join 
hands in a joint campaign against Marshal Wu Pei-fu, 
Commander-in-Chinf of the Allied Forces. Such is the life 
of a Chinese General. It is reported that plans have been 
discussed for this new drive along the following lines: 


(1) To retain Marshal Tuan Shi-jui as Provisional 
President pending the formation of a definite government. 


(2) To establish a Commission government in Peking 
which would contain representation from all interests. 


(3) To reinstate former President Li Yuan-hung in the 
Presidency in place of Marshal Tuan Chi-jui. 


The Christian General’s representatives are now in 
Tiensin urging Li Yuan-hung to resume the Presidency, but 


apeerding to latest reports, Li is hesitating to accept the 
Office. 


The question most naturally enters the mind: Who or 
by what means was the impending conflict averted? A day 
Or sO previous to the reported compromise, an early clash 
between the two rival war lords seemed unavoidable. Now 
Chang has sent a telegram to the Chief Executive saying that 
he has ordered the withdrawal of his own troops from the 
zone of the expected clash. Something has happened that 
has caused a halt in the orginal plans of Chang and Feng and 
although possibly no one knows the exact truth about the 
affair, some interesting conclusions have been arrived at by 
various editors. The China Press (Shanghai) hints that the 
Powers represented at the Tariff Conference may have played 
a part in averting the war. In commenting on thereports of 
a combined action against Wu, this paper states: “In none 
of these reports has there been reference to any action by the 
Powers that might have had the effect of stopping the 
threatening conflict, but there is a suspicion that something 
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along this line may also have happened.” The editor con- 
tinues that he did not mean aggressive action but possibly 


something bearing upon the successful conclusion of the 
Tariff Conference. 


China Gets Autonomy 


It is now stated that the Sub-Committee of the Special 
Tariff Conference, which has been considering the American 
and Chinese proposals, has reached a practical agreement 
whereby China will be granted tariff autonomy in a period 
of three years, subject to certain restrictions. 

Members of the Chinese Delegation this week pro- 
nounced the terms of the agreement “completely satis- 
factory,” and a definite indication that the foreign Powers 
are demonstrating their good faith in dealings with China. 

The formula agreed upon bythe Sub-Committee was 
submitted to the full conference on Thursday and according 
to expectations will form an integral part of the final treaty 
which will also state in definite terms the restrictions which 
mainly have to do with /ikin and interim measures to be 
carried out by China. 

The Powers agreeing to autonomy was not expected. 
It is kncwn that a fews day's previous, China's hopes appear- 
ed farther away thanever. The statement of Silas H. Strawn, 
the American chief delegate, replying to Dr. C. T. Wang’s 
statement that the abolition of /itin and customs autonomy 
were two different matters, was somewhat disconcerting to 
the Chinese delegation and at the present time uneasyness 
exists among the members as aresult. Mr. Strawn declared 
that although China wished for the enforcement of specific 
tariffs simultaneously with the abolition of /ikim, taken from 
a practical point of view, abolition of /skim involved very 
difficult circumstances. The Chinese delegates are beginning 
to realize that it is very doubtful whether the fundamental 
terms for customs autonomy can be materialized. 


The important developments at the Tariff Conference 
during the week under review were included the following: 
The British delegation introduced proposals which were in 
the nature of an agenda for the future in order to place 
things on a more business-like footing. The proposals were 
that the Powers should agree as early as possible upon a 
two and a half percent increase in the tariff as agreed at 
Washington with a five percent increase as regards luxuries, 
that this fund should be held by the Customs authorities and 
employed in connection with the preliminary steps towards 
abolition of /rkin and for comsolidation of unsecured debts, 
and that the conference should after that proceed to take up 
futher steps towards tariff autonomy such as futher surtaxes 
and means for the abolition of likin. 


(Continued on page Il) 
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New Book and 
Publications 


Christian Ministers in China 


Education of Christian Ministers in China, Samuel H., 


Leger, Ph. D, 118, XI pages, 1925, The Mission Book Coa., 
Shanghai, 


A book in three chapters. The first chapter gives an 
excellent historical sketch of Protestant theological educa- 
tion in China. The second chapter analyzes the types of 
training that have been developed and the theories under- 
lying them. The afttthor discerns three main types which 
one may brieffy call the apprentice, the dogmatic and the 
liberal. He finds a-tendency toward separation and cleavage 
between the types which he considers harmful. ‘The analysis 
is keen and generally fair, but might have been accomplished 
at less length. Chapter three is devoted to an attempt to 
outline a new type of school which shall combine the 
advantages of all. Theattempt is interesting, but the detail 
somewhat startling at times. “Four class rooms are needed” 
(p.94). The book is excellently referenced, and all who are 
interested in the problem of providing a Christian ministry 
in China will find stimulus in reading it. But few are likely 
to be enthused to the point of overlooking the practical 
difficulties of a scheme which would need a location, a 
Church, and a type of human nature which wou!d make all 
theological schools almost unnecessary if they existed. 


J. W. N. 
St. John’s University. 


The Monroe Doctrine 


The Monroe Docirwe, by Alejandro Alvarez: New York: 
Offord University Press. 


The Monroe Doctrine announced by the President of 
the United on the 2nd of December, 1823 has now stood the 
test of a century. The Honorable Charles Evans Hughes 
has rightly observed that it will apply in the future as it has 
done in the past to the relations of the United States. The 
Doctrine has kept peace between the New and the Old World. 
The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace invited 
the author to collect expressions of opinion by Latin Ameri- 
Cans regarding the Monroe Doctrine and also the opinion 
of prominent North Americans on the same subject. Mr. 
Alverz, the author of the book, is a distinguished Chilean 
publicist, and he has carefully selected from the expressions 
obtained from different quarters those which in his judg- 
ment are best calculated to show the nature of the Doctrine 


and the extent to which it has appealed to the minds of the 
jfading statesmen of the Americans. 


The first part of the book deals with the history, ideas, 
practice and facts of the Doctrine and covers 197 pages. 
The most interesting chapters are those dealing with Mainte- 
nance and development of the Doctrine by the United States 
in the course of the nineteenth century, and the declaration 


of the United States at the Second Hague conference 
affirming the Doctrine. 


In one of the chapters the author states the cases in 
which the United States has, seemingly, disregarded the 
Monroe Doctrine and hegemony. 


_ The second part of the book contains expressions of 
opinions of some of the best known statesmen and publicists 


of Latin America and the United States in regard to the 
Doctrine. 


President Wilson has stated in regard the Monroe 
Doctrine as follows :— 


“....The states of America are not hostile rivals but 
cooperating friends, and their sense of community of 
interest, alike in matters political and matters economical, 
is likely to give them a new significance as factors in 
international affairs and in the political history of the 
world Be nag This is Pan-Americanism. It has none of the 
spirit of empire in it. It is the embodiment of the spirit of 
law and independence and liberty and mutual service.” 


H. P. Shastri 
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Indispensable in Home, 


School and Office 


The Winston Handbook 


Dictionary 


ERY word defined so that its meaning can be 
easily understood. Capitalization shown at a 
glance. More than 800 pictorial illustrations of 
educational value. Clear easily read type. 
Pronunciation at a glance. Derivatives defined 
separately. New words. Varied Vocabulary. 
Colloquialism. A further aid to clearness, 


HOW this Handbook helps you. To keep up with 


business and the race of events, we must possess 
the necessary means of progress. Yet no man, no 
matter how retentive his memory, can keep in 
mind more than a fraction of things desirable to 
know. Facts are our tools in trade; the most 


aecessary implements in the Home, School and 
Office. 


WINSTON’S Handbook supplies necessary, practical 


and useful information, as does no other book 
published. It has this information conveniently 
arranged, indexed, and ticketed, ready to lay hands 
upon ata moment’s notice. This work offers in 
convenient form for reference, practical inform- 
ation equivalent to a whole library of books. 


CAN you explain the Monroe Doctrine? The Gordian 


| 


Knot? The Rubicon? The Seven Wonders of the 
World? Whatisa Knot? An Ampere? How is 
the English mile compared with other European 
measures? Can youname ten Vice-Presidents of 
the United States? Do you know what happened 
on June 28, 1914? May 7, 1915? June 5, 1916? April 
6,19172? September 14, 1918? June 28, 1919? 


| PRINTED on extra quality thin paper and contains 


nearly 1100 closely printed pages and over 800 
illustrations, including many maps and colored 
plates. Its handsome appearance, convenient size, 
flexible and durable binding make it an ideal book 
for the library table, the office desk or as a gift to 


any one seeking knowledge. Exact size 113% 7} 
inches when open. 


A COPY OF THE ABOVE DESCRIBED 


DICTIONARY AND A YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
| FOR THE CHINA WEEKLY REVIEW MAY BE 


- OBTAINED FOR THE TOTAL SUM OF MEX. $14 
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American Gold Bond Quotations 
¥ Cm a= 
Szecho-Slovak Govt. 
Sinking Fund Loan...8 Oct. 1, 1952 101 101: 7,90 
Cuban Domin. Sugar Co. 
ist Lien S. F. Loan... 7; Nov. 1, 1944 93 931 8.20 
Finnish Guaranteed Mu- 
nicipal S. F. Loan...... 63 Oct. 1, 1954 91 903 7.30 
Republic of Chile S. F. 
LOAN Nov. 1, 1942 1003 101 6.90 
Paris Lyons Mediter. R. 
R. Co. S.F. Loan......6 Aug. 15, 1958 76! 772 7.90 
Department of Seine 5S. 
7 Jan. 1, 1942 863 963 6.25 
French Government S. 
7. Dec. 1, 1990 892 893 8.00 
ut German Government S. 
FL 7 Oct. 15, 1949 1013 1013 6.85 
Kingdom of Norway 5S. 
Aug. 15, 1943 1013 1013 5.85 
New York Steam Corp. 
Cum. Pref. $7 Stock... 7% Stock 1013 1013 6.88 
Deutsche Renten Bank | 
Ist Lien Farm Loan 7% Sept.15, 1950 96 958 7.40 
Portland Electric Power 
Co. 7% Cum. Prior 
Pref, 7 Stock 100 100 7.00 
Can. Pac. R.R. Co. De- 
benture Stock 4 Perpetual 80: 4.98 
Belgian Government S. 
5 Andes Copper Mining 
Co. Debentures......... Jan. 1, 1943 993 98: 7.20 
German General Elec- 
tric Co. §. F. Loan...... 4 Jan. 15, 1945 963 96 7.40 
Saxon Public Works 
7 Inc. Ist Mtge. Guar- 
3 anteed S. F. Loan...... 7 Feb. 1, 1945 943 93! 7.65 
3 | Cuban Northern RR. Co. 
Ist Mtge. Loan......... 6 1, 31966 93 92% 655 
7 Dodge Brothers Inc. De- 
bentures ------. 6 May 1, 1940 96! 96! 6.35 
Republic of Finland §S. 
7. Mar. -1, 1950 973 973 7.20 
Anaconda Copper Min- 
7 Feb.. 1, 1938 97 96] 6.25 
. Free City Danzig, Re- 
| public of Danzig......... 7: Nov. 5. 1945 973 961 7.85 
be The National City Company International Bank Building 


No. 2A Kiukiang Road, Shanghai, China. 
These quotations are subject to confirmation by the 
National City Company of New York. 


GENERAL NEWS SUMMARY 


November 16—All hope of saving the British submarine M1 
has been abandoned——The elections in Australia area 
fight between Red rule and constitutional Government—— 
The. Cologne area is to be evacuated on December 1—~— 
Tutankhamen’s mummy, at last disclosed,surpasses expecta- 


} but practically so——The Catholic rift in Ilolland has led 
| to the fall of the Cabinet——Japanese naval demands which 
were very big have been postponed for a year for economy’s 


sake. 
‘ November 17—The news is received of the discovery of 
‘ Baronfvon Ungern’s treasure in Mongolia——The situation 
: in Syria is grave. The Druses are likely to create a genera] 
| uprising——Last attempts with German aid to save the 
i sailors on the Submarine MI are made——The concessions 
for the Lena Gold-fields, the richest gold concession in 
; Russia, has been signed by the Soviet. 
} November 18—The New York World declares that the 
. submarine should be abolished——Evucation of Cologne to 
) end by January 31——Osborne Wood, son of Governor- 
t General Wood of the Philippines, wins another fortune in 
: ; Wall Street——An atheist body is denied articles of 
4 incorporation by Supreme Court Justice Mitchell. 
i November 19—The increasing popularity of motor-cars in 
i Japan has led to special attentions by tire-manufacturers 
a ——M. Caillaux has accepted British termsjfor the dis- 
if charge of the French debt——The Japanese Minister of 
} vet | considers it impracticable to abolish the submarine 
; ——The British Labor Party will move an amendment to 
the government’s motion to ratify the Locarno Treaty. 


tion——The Australian shipping strike is not officially over, 
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Shanghai Exchange for Week Ending Wednesday, November 1, 1925. 


By Maitland, Fearon and Brand 


_ Exchange :-—Since the date of our last circular, the price of Bar Silver in London has 
deelined $d. both ready and forward, today’s quotations being respectively 314%. and 31}d. 
Our T/T rate on London after advancing to 3/1}d. feli again to 3/1 under the influence 
of speculative purchases ef Gold Bars and Gold Yen this rate being today’s official quotation. 
The market is steadier today and closes firm, with the following rates available:—T/T on 
Loudon 3/1,',d,, T/T on New York 75§. Yen 56}. 

Our stocks of Silver are reported as follows :-— 


Sycee and Bar Silver........... Tis. $9,867,000 an increase of Tis, 1,%09,000, 
Chinese and Mexican Dollars...... $  §9,110,000 an increase of $ 1,80¢,000- 
Estimated value Tls, 102.426,000 as against Ts, 87,787, 000 held at this time last year. 
A 
ates f, | Thursday | Friday | Sat’day} Monday | Turesday| Wednes, 
Oct. Nov. 12 | Nov. 13\Nov,14| Nov, 16 | Nov, 17] Nov. 38 
Bk’s selling opening | opening | opening| opening | opening opening 
rates c.osing closing | closing | closing closing closing 
T/T London 3/2.460/3/1 3/84) | 3/1} 3/1 3/1 
455 — 3/82) 3/09 | [3/09 3/24 3/1} 
T/T India 211.090/203 204:/ 2059 | 205° [2053 2043] 203 203 
T/T France | 1,748,400|/1880 1895) 1870 | 1875 t895 1885) 1865 1865 
T/T N.Y, 77.$701745 7541759 | 75% |758 753 | 743 ? 
744 
T/T Hong 76.780177¢ | 778 | 773 77% 
T/T Japan $2.990/56 $54) 553 | 559 |553 763] 57 
T/T Batavia | 191,330|184 185}) 1863 | 2863 [1862 184 
T/T Strats 73-4601765 753) 75} | 75k |75t | 763 76} 
Bk’s buying 
rates 
4m/s B/L. 
Cred. D/AY) 3/3.480/3/23 3/23] 3/28 | 3/2} 3f28] | 3/28 
4m/s 4, D/A) 3/3.855/3/2§ 3/25] 3/34 | 13/25 3/25] 3/23 
4m/s B/F. 
C,, D/A, 1960 1975 
D/P’ | 1.825.200 1950 1975 196s) 1 
955 1965) 1945 945 
Le, 79.459|77, 778 | 77% 76) 763 
4m s,, Does — |77$° 773 | 78 774 778 «| 765 77 
Based Daily. | 
Official Nov, 12 | Nov. 13 | Nov, Nov, 16 | Nov, 17 |Nov, 18 
higher rate taken on | 
rising Market, lower | 
when falling. Bul- 
lion. 
* London Price ot 
Bar Silver per or 
(English Standard 
925 touch) Pence.; 32 324% 
of Bar Silver per oz. 
(Pure) G.$.69 | G$.69} | G.$.69} | | G.$.685 G.$, 684 
Shanghai Price 
of Gold Bars(weight, Tis, Tis, Tis, Tls, Tis. Tis. 
Tis, 10 (Chauping) 
978 touch)......... 270)" 271°° 278°° 279°° 2787° 
Shanghai Silver 
Bars (weight Ts. 
Shanghai Mexican 
Dollars per $100...; 72.5375) 72.75 72,6 72. 2.6 2.578 
of Interest (Call- | 
money ) 3% 34% 1% % % 
London for Previous | 
day 
**Closing Price 
in New York for 
Previous day | 
Bank of England rate of distcount 4% London on Paris T/T 120.87 
Bank of France rate of discount 6% New York on London T/T 484%, 
London open Market of Dis, 3 ms/, 335% Bombay on London T/T 1/6¥, 
Hongkong on ,, T/T 2/4 
» 6,, 4% T/T 1/8 
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Return ot the Shanghai Customs 


at the Ships Carry between and Chine’ 


- 


By: Pis.—] Picul or 332 founds; Bis.— Baies; Pes. — Pieces; Mil Hh. Heathwen Ncw. Customs Vis. 3.125 tguai Gold 


VY are :—The market during the past week has been keep- 
ing steady to firm and prices advanced from Ts. 1- to Tls 2- 
as compared with those of last week. Business for export 
has been booked some 5000 to 6000 bales in all counts. 

Ligerpeol:— 

-Middling last reported....10.44 
Tane of market, Steady. 


S S$ Radacr. October 20, Indigo Paste, Artificial, Underwears, | ae ee 61 S. S. Gothic Prince, Oct, 23, 
trom U.S. A, 29 per cent, ... ts §,306 Cigarettes ...... Mille. 31,000 from U, S. A, 
nk, Printing...... 12 Aniline, Pkgs. 
Sheets ........ Pils, Hk. Tis, 15.624 Cottons, Yarn dyed... Yds. Rin. 

Iron Galvanizec: Leather, Patent ..... ‘ Unciassed.... ,, 617° 

Sheets. orrugated.. ,, 163 18 Gold Coins ($20) 57,451 W aterproof Cleth ...... Y ds, 584i 

,, PEA: 180 Silver Bars .. 1,453,812 Pipes Pils. 240, 
Steel Files Old ...... 457 Milk, Condensed .. 252 , Wire Shorts .....  ,, 540: 
Tinned Plates, Plain $423 Oak Extract....--.. 170 S. 3, Tenyo Maru, October 22, Tinned Plates, plain... ,, 
Grease, Lubricating, Packing Indererubber. . 20 To Nagasnki, Soap, Leopard ......- 4) 

200 14 Farthware........++- Pis. Tobacco, Leaf ...... 297: 
Paper Unclassed ..... ©$ Paint. Composation... 20 San Francisco 6 
Soda, ( austic...... 3,812 Silk Piece Goods .... ,, 56: Wat. 246 
Wer Parafin ..«... 420 Paints Unclassed 499 Tea, Green: Turpentine, Mineral .. Galls, 2,496% 
Pcs. 55. Poser, Weiting...... 176 Gunpowder, Kiukiang ,, 322 Lubricating Mineral _,, 29,<95! 
Oil. Lubricating Intestines, Pigs’, Salted 35 | 

Galle. 4.883 Soda Bicarbonate of... .. Houston Gothic Prince, OQctobea 24, | 

Sugar, Refined 1 oston ool, heep oe Pis. 298: 

from U.S. A, tt Raw. Bis. : 

Bevaces, Lest. 49° S, Pressient Fefferson, Oct, 24, * 

Waterproof loth....... Yds. 1,107 Saute from U, S, A. 

Aluminium Sheets....  ,, 4 Wax, Unclassed ..... 13 To New York. 4.000) 
form Chains..--..... ” Oil, Lubricating ..... Galls, 17,398 Silk, Raw, Re-reeled Cotton Flannel - 

», alle, Wire 282 paint. Enamel ....... 87 White. other Ports 40 in by 31 9d Roo; 

,, Washers......-..... 63 Unclassed...... 2.172 Silk, Raw, Steam Filature ; 3: 

Sheets, Corrugated... _,, Pcs 8 W hite other Ports, Bis, Cotton Raw, Bls, soo. P's 1,796 

3 Plain 45 36 ens » 128,00 Apples, Fresh ....... 623: 
Tinned Plates Plain... ., 4,°33 Imirtati.n Leather 1.262 Sik, Retuse: Cheese 

Almonds ( ther Ports Bis, 359,59 Cobsie, Oxide of ...... 30" 
Canned Asparagus .... tton Rags ees 9 872 Fruits, Fresh Unciassed, ,, 9: 

Fruits se 6% Shoes Pairs. 2.976 Braid 33 Hams and Bicon > 
Cement 686088649 . Canned Fine. Doz, 32 ool, Sheep S 2, 568 Ink, Printing ee 239° 
{ ocoa © i 

Cotton, Raw..Bis, , 762 Vegetable... .. 832, Milk, Evaporated .... 755) 
Haw, Cow 105 Milk, Condensed ..... ,, 358 Cigarettes.......... Mills. 
Weekly Cotton Market Report Indian Market :— 
| J. & Co. Fully Good Bengal, Dec/Jan ...319 

‘China Cotton:—A though there was noticeable from time Fine Oomra, Dec./Jan......+-.-371 
to time half-hearted attempts to infuse a degree of activity Fully Good B ae . 
into the situation, the market during the past week has been y Good Broach, Apr./May..389 
steady and prices have fluctuated within a range of only a Tone of the market :—Steady. 
couple mace and remains at the close at the same level as last New York Market:— 
reported. ; Price of Mid-American. 20.80 Spot. 

As far as business is concerned, such continues in a 20.30 Dec. 
stagnant condition, and the general sentiment on the part of 19.76 : 
coasumers is that lower rates may vet be experienced, though 76 Jan. 
such realization may not cover any lengthy period of time. 19.90 Mar. 

- Under existing conditions, therefore, it would be too 19.60 May. . 
presumptuous to predict one way or the other as to the trend 19.04 July. 
ag Tone of the market :—Steady. | 

ep Shaughai Market:— 


Tungchow, spot exwharf.....---.... Tls, 36,50 : 
M. Ginmed, Nov 
Ningpo, 

Tone of the market :—Steady. 
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THE CHINA WEEKLY REVIEW 


WHO'S WHO 


Among Review Advertisers 


Operators of the American Uriental Mail Line, freight and 
passenger Pacific service. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works .........---- Vil 
Builders of locomotives and railway equipmest, 

British-American Tobacco 
Manufacturers and distributors of cigarettes and tobacco. 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway .......---- -292 
Continental railway (electrified) . 

Chinese-American Bank of Commerce...........--...--+ 292 
Domestic and international banking service. 

Round-the- World passenger and freight service. 

Great Northern Railway .....- paandanqupanbocecevesosencoessess 285 
Trans-continental railway, The Oriental Limited, 

Internationa! Banking Corp 286 


International Banking Service. 


Kiangnan Dock and Engineering Works................. 287 
Shipbuilders, boilder makers and dockowners 


Koppel Industrial Car and Equipment Company...... 296 
Railway equipment manufacturers. 


Liggett and Meyers Tobacco Company .-.............-.-. 289 
Manufacturers and distributors of cigarettes and tobacco, 

Northern Pacific Railway...... 283 
Coast-to-( hicago Passenger and Frieght Service. 

Oriental Advertising 295 
Outdoor advertising in China. 

282 
Rentals and sales agents, 

Squires Bingham Company -----s-eccceecrccceeeeeeneeeeeeerees 284 
Reliable sporting goods, 

Standard Oil Company of New York ....-.+-.-----.+-.+- Hl 
Socony-Petroleum Wroducts—Branches all over the world. 

United States Steel Products Company.....- Back Cover 
Manufacturers and distributors and steel and steel products, 

nversal Providcers 

Complete up-to-date handbook of information and dictionary 
combined, 

Biographies of Chinese, 


the Auto-Castle 

The Chinese jade “o. 
The Lion Silk Stcure 

A. B C. Tailors 

Laou Kai Fook & Co. 
Laou Kiu Chwang & Co. 
Contine tal Construction \‘o. . 
& 

C:'ina Merchants Tob. Co, 
Hwa Studio” 
Gande, Price Ltd. 

Agfa Products, -— 


WHEN WRITING TO THESE ADVERTISERS KINDLY 


_ MENTION THE CHINA WEEKLY REVIEW 


November 21, 19¢5 


(Continued from page 296) 


It is understood that the American and other delegations 
strongly supported this agenda. 

Meanwhile radically nationalist sentiment in favor of 
China demanding nothing less than immediate autonomy, 
rejecting all foreign proposals tending toward autonomy by 
19.9, is growing and may overwhelm Chinese officials if the 
Tuan government retires. 

The American plan, putting into execution the surtax 
provisions of the Washington agreement with generous 
amendment to send new conditions, pending a second con- 
ference on May 1, 1928, to negotiate a fresh treaty ; recogniz- 
ing the cancellation of all tariff restrictions on January 1, 
1929; and providing for a settlement of the likin question, is 
now being studied in detail by Dr. W. W. Yen’s Committee. 
The difference between the Japanese and Americar plans may 
be bridged when a few modifications have been made. The 
Japanese seem to favor separate negotiations by the Powers 
with regard to tariff rates which specialy affect them, while 
the American plan favors cooperative action by China and the 
Powers, ending in the removal of all restrictions by 1929. 

Important steps were made; Britain has agreed to go 
beyond the Washington treaty scope and the United States 
presented a detailed plan which Dr. Yen's committee is 
tackling, as it deals largely with interim surtaxes during the 
period China is under trial as to the genuine abolition of likin. 


Land Taxes 


One interesting article in the American plan is the pro- 
vision that all land customs taxes be the same as China’s 
Maritime rates. If this article is approved by China, it will 
of course affect her trade negotiatiors with Soviet Russia. 
At present practically no trade is being carried on between 
Chin2 and Russia. Dr. Wang is head of the Chinese delega- 
tion negotiating with Russia. 

Great Britain, it is expected, may shortly support either 
the American plan, as presented by Minister MacMurray, or 
a modified form of it, when debated in committee. Whether 
Japan or any other power aside from China opposes the 
American plan for a trial period before allowing China to fix 
her own rates on January 1, 1929(the date chosen by China), 
remains to be revealed. 

Ihe speed with which the delegates have tackled bus- 
iness is a feature of the Peking Conference and similar to 
the preliminary meetings of the Washington Conference 
The publicity given to committee doings is also encouraging. 
Two important plans, Japanese and American, in addition 
to the Chinese proposals and their plan to abolish likin, were 
made in the first four meetings of the delegates. 

Some observers think that speed will be necessary, for, 
unless progress is reported, nationalist agitation may serious- 
ly affect the possibility of success. This would be narticularly 
the case if a new regime were to be installed under the direct 
influence of such a public man as Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, 
who is maneuvering for the control of North China and 
Peking. 

Dr. Yen’s committee, will have the burden of deciding 
the details « hich will determine whether the American plag 
will be accepted by China and the powers. Dr Wang's com- 
mittee deserves the credit of attacking the main business 
of the Conference without delay. It will probably not need 
to meet again for some time. 


Tokyo Gratified 


Daily papers in Japan are uaanimous in exoressing the 
opinion that it is most gratifying to note that the Tariff Con- 
ference, which it was feared once would be postponed owing 
to the strained relations between the Fengtiea and Kuomin- 
chun armies, is now enabled to continue its husiness through 
the compromise between the two armies in question 

In this connection, the Jijs. in an editorial. warns that all 
the Chin-se militarists should refrain from repeating an 
longer their umnecessary private strife, av>ii any suc 
rackless actions as to cause a drawbick tothe progress of 
the Tariff Conference thereby throwing their own country 
into an unfavorable position, and do their utmost, in view of 
the importance of the sitation, to act in concert for the 
success of the Conference. 

The Asahi, after expressing gladness that by the com- 
promi<e of the Fengtiea and Kuomiachun armies, the Traiff 
Cenference is now in a position to continue with ease, 
states ;— | 

“While it is expected that subject to the settlement of 
fundamental principles of China's customs autonomy and 
abolition of likin, the Conference wi!l enter into its concrete 
discussion on these all-important subjects, it cannot be said 
that there is absolutely no room for bringing ahout a com- 
promise between the Japanese and American provositions 
On the contrary, it may not be difficult for some favorable 
agreement to be reached after all, provided Japan, with the 
cooperation of herself and China in view,c nductmegotig- 
tions in full with without the least reserve. 
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Built for Paulista Railway Company, Brazil 


We have recently completed four Three-Cylinder Locomotives of the Mountain 
(4-8-2) type, as illustrated above, for the Paulista Railway of Brazil. 


Three-Cylinder Locomotives have certain advantages over the ordinary Two- 
Cylinder type, including the following: 


Greater tractive force within the same limits ot weight and clearance. 
More even turning moment throughout a revolution. 
Increased horse- power per ton of locomotive weight. 


Lighter reciprocating parts and better balance, with a consequent decrease 
in the dynamic augment. 


Improved draft on the fire because of six exhausts per revolution instead 
of four, permitting the use of larger exhaust nozzles and conse- 
quently reduced back pressure on the piston. 


We will prepare designs to meet any conditions of service. 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. Cable Address: ‘Baldwin, Philadelphia’ 


RESIDENT TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVES 
R. E. McFalls, Peking, China FP. Williams, Jr., Shanghai, China J. F. Greig, Tokyo, Japan. 


AGENTS 
Andersen, Meyer & Co. Pacific Commercial Co. Sale & Frazar, Ltd., — 
Peking and Shanghai Manila, P. I. and New Tork Tokyo and New York i 
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- Registered at the Chinese Post Office 
BH MK as a newspapér for transmission witb 


special marks privileges in China. 


| 150 FEET HIGH 
| PEKING 
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Constructed of Tubes | 
6” Dia. to 2% Dia. 


NATIONALTUBECOMPANY 


Including Gas, Water and Steam Tubes, 


Hot and Cold-drawn Seamless, 
and Lap-welded Boiler Tubes, 
Matheson Joint Pipe, 


Tubular Trolley Poles, etc., 
Are Exported Exclusively by 


United States Steel Products 


| SHANGHAI OFFICE: Union Building—1 Canton Road 
| TOKYO OFFICE: Yusen Building, Marunouchi 
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